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Truck Owners: You Get 25% More Mileage 


in this year’s new 


“F:CGoodrich 
Truck Tire! 


Save with this New Mileage Leader! 


SWITCH TO B. F. GOOD- a wealth of extra rubber 
RICH—and save! America’s scientifically placed to give 
oldest tire manufacturer brings you the most in extra wear. 
you in the new Speedliner Sil- 
vertown a regular-priced truck 
tire that is setting mileage 
records everywhere. 


4. Compounds in tread and 
body fortified with Duramin, 
the amazing B. F. Goodrich 


; ‘ © chemical discovery which 
Users said the Silvertown 


was a winner last year. But 
right now—on one operation Four proven mileage- 
after another—this revolution- boosters... Now yours at 
ary new Speedliner is deliver- no extra cost in a truck tire 
ing a full 25% more mileage that is “First in Value” on its 
than even that great B. F. Good- record of proved performance. 
rich Silvertown of 1940! See this longer-wearing Speed- 


fights wear, prolongs tire life. 


liner Silvertown before you buy. 
Visit your B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
or Goodrich Silvertown Store. 


Four basic improvements make 
the difference... 


1. New Type Load-Shield con- 
struction which eliminates float- 


ing breakers .. . puts breakers 
° ° ° e worn ; 
between plies in a reinforced / [a ie Here’s Proof of 


tread foundation. | . f EXTRA MILEAGE 


2. A special outer ply of B. F. f \ NEW Let ats sont compnsionn be 
a RD A, “S ‘ your guide to truck tire savings. 
Goodrich-discovered Tyton Rub- REGULAR == GOODRICH Ree the onthe vdlesse of adtnes 
ber ...a protective ply that dis- TR U e rn } | he ae of the — 
; a: ( \ iner Silvertown? It will give 

tributes stresses and strains, re- \ TIRE TRUCK | safe mileage long after an ordi- 
nary tread has worn to the 


duces heat, provides firm anchor- \ \ TIRE ee 


age for the tread. ’ 4 4 dj proven mileage-boosters when 
, ; you buy Speedliner Silvertowns. 
3. A real truck tire tread—thicker, 
heavier, deeper-cut, flatter, with When you buy new trucks ask for B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 


==: Goodrich-c,.cdlin™ Silvertowns 


iG] FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


= 


A ow're Your aay | é Great! And —_! 


Plymouths on Gas Firm Never Had a 
Mileage, lom? : Better-Riding Car! 
&. 


TOM: No foolin’, Bill, we came out ‘way 
ahead when we switched to Plymouths! 
BILL: Is there really so much difference 
between “All 3” low-priced cars? 

TOM: A whale of a difference! Plymouth 
has a longer wheelbase—117 inches—and 
that means plenty of room. What's more, 
Plymouth has the most power per pound of 
car weight of “All 3“! 

BILL: Yes... but how about prices? 


TOM: Plymouth is lowest-priced of “All 3” 
on many models! And that includes those 
new Safety Rim Wheels! 

BILL : Sounds great, Tom. I'm going to call 
the Plymouth dealer myself! 


T’S THE GREATEST PLYMOUTH of all time in performance, han- 

dling ease, riding comfort...and it saves you money with its 
lower cost, higher resale value! You get the important savings of 
a 6.70 to 1 compression ratio, an Oil Bath Air Cleaner, Oil Filter 
...Many more features that make Plymouth the one Jow-priced 
car most like high-priced cars! Prices subject to change with- 
out notice. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


Lowest-Priced of “All 3’°on Many Models 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION'S 
NO. 1 CAR 


GREAT COMMERCIAL CARS, TOO! 


PANEL DELIVERY—a distinct adver- “ HALF-TON PICK-UP—truck-engi- 

/ tising asset to the company whose neered and truck-built.,.designed to 
E name it carries. Passenger-car han- a cut hauling costs. Big 3-man cab for 
- dling ease for faster deliveries. Big _—— greatest driver comfort and efficien- 


load compartment fully lined. cy. Cab and box are rustproofed! 
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REPUBLIC MECHANICAL 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


ORDER REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 


REPUBLIC 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


The development and manufac- 


ture of rubber products particularly 
suited to the needs of industry—that 
has been Republic’s one line of en- 
deavor for forty-one years. And over 
this period, Republic has become 
nationally recognized as both an au- 
thority on and a highly reliable source 
for this type of equipment. Today, 
more and more individual concerns, 
affected in varying degrees by the 
national emergency, are placing the 
responsibility for completely capable 
performance on Republic Belting, 
Hose and Specialties. Their confi- 
dence is being justified by maximum 


ees 
service life and efficiency ........ 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR OF LEE RUBBER AND TIRE 


h 


CORP., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


EPUB LA Cassel UB BER 


HOSE - BELTING - PACKING - MOLDED PRODUCTS 
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‘Tes called a dovetail, sonny 


oh Wey ... when those two pieces get 
ra p93 


together, you've got something. 
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Amol OVETAILING develops maximum security, refrigerator, milk, stock and refrigerator ex- 
i die when the flares on one board fit exactly press—to private and public shippers. 
ograph into the niches on the other. In industry, too, The railroads supply ordinary cars. But when 
OUTCES the ““dovetailing” of certain companies per- they are unable to meet a specific need, they 
wo forms a vital function in our national security. often say: “See General American”. We urge 
ies our customers to try the railroads first; then, 
sda An example of friendly cooperation . . . if — = _— of cars og not 
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yal Nowhere in the nation is this principle of No transportation system anywhere can match 
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— than in the myriad daily contacts of the economy and efficiency of the American rail- 
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scwo railroads and General American Transpor- roads. We are proud of the privilege of work- 
ww, Sec tation Corporation. ing with and for this indispensable steel 
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iptions freight cars and supplying special cars—tank, nation. . . the right arm of national defense. 
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AS NEAR AS YOUR BUSINESS WEEK 


TELEPHONE |oand The ANNALIST April 26, 1941 


MAO |“DAMNEDEST MARKET YOU EVER SAW” 


} That’s how traders describe a market in which a stock share nettin 


sells below $13. The chart on this week's cover presents the pa 


THE 
CREDIT 
RECORD 


OF 


60,000,000 
| CONSUMERS 


eal 


soe knowledge of the credit record 

ond habits of payment of your cus- 
tomers is essential to properly safeguard 
the extension of credit. 


Today, through the members of the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America, quickly 
available to you upon request, are the 

QDacthild credit records of more than sixty 
million people. This information is compiled 
from the actual ledger experience of mer- 
chants and professional men in more than 
1350 cities and towns. It provides you with 
@ sound,accurate basis on which to control 
your own credit risks. 


With thousands of consumers moving 
throughout the country, following the new 
industrial and defense developments, such 
credit reports are more important than 


ever before 


Your local credit affiliate has the facilities 
of every other bureau at its disposal. A 
telephone call will bring you an accurate 
report on anyone, practically anywhere, 


regardless of their former residence. 


Look for the emblem of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America in the classified 
section of your telephone directory — or 
write to the address below for free booklet. 


| business going up, stocks going down. Why? The answer (pag: 


that profits come harder nowadays and investments, which have to }y 
figured on the long pull, can’t be gaged by the oldtime yardsticks 


FARMING-OUT HITS SNAGS 


The much-publicized subcontracting program has not—as yet—fiilfilled 
expectations. Defense Contract Service is pushing organization, in a racy 
with time. But official red tape and Army indifference (page 15) hav: 
impeded efforts to enlist all available shops in defense production 


TO KEEP AMERICA FIT 


One-third of the boys who come up for the draft have been disqualified 
as unfit for service. Biggest reason why they weren't fit: malnutrition 
Which is one big reason why the President has called a national nutri 
tion conference for May 26-28. The big drive that is getting under way 
to provide “protective” foods with high vitamin-mineral content has 
obvious, important implications for business (page 17); it means not onl 
more food—at home and for Europe—but better food. 


TEXAS ECONOMICS 


Corpus Christi, Tex., got a new industry this week—a $5,000,000 zinc 
refinery to be built by American Smelting & Refining Co. by arrangement 
with the Metals Reserve Corp. Not bad for a town that had alread\ 
landed the world’s biggest naval air training station. But no defens 
plum had anything to do with Corpus Christi’s gain of 106.6% in the 
last census—page 22. 


MR. ARNOLD’S BUSY WEEK 


No business man needs to be reminded that there is an energetic Assist 
ant Attorney General these days, hell-bent on an anti-trust crusade 
But last week the bumptious Thurman Arnold set something of 4 
new record even for himself. When he showed up in Denver to sec 
240 individuals, corporations, and associations in the building suppl 
field indicted in one of the biggest antitrust actions ever taken by the 
government (page 30), he already had one victory for the week under his 
belt; 69 West Coast lumber firms, six associations, and 25 individuals 
had just pleaded nolo contendere and paid fines aggregating $102,)00 
(page 29). But before the week was out, he scored again when indict 
ments were returned in Los Angeles against principal producers, dis 
tributors, and retailers of gas and electric ranges in an action which will 
almost surely bring the long-predicted showdown on whether the fait 
trade price maintenance laws can be made fully operative without vio- 
lating the Sherman act (page 45). Next on Arnold's list—fuel and liquor 
in the Middle West. 


Associate pD WHERE TO FIND IT 


& -eete Me 


of AMERICA 


INCORPORATES 


Executive Offices, 1218 Olive Street, 
Louts, MISSOURSE 


Washington Bulletin... . Regional Income Indexes... . 
Figures of the Week Labor & Management 
The Outlook Finance 
Business Abroad 
a) gt eee ee 
The Trading Post 
The Trend 
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CATCH UP WITH THE SUN 


on the 


Across the country today, gleaming 
trains of the Stainless Fleet get the 
sort of send-off once reserved for the 
great mistresses of the seas. Smoothly 
streamlined, built strong and light 
of stainless steel, they have captured 
the fancy of traveling America. 

Six trains of the Stainless Fleet 
bring the South’s warm welcome 
north to New York. Even in sum- 
mer, these streamliners travel more 
than 85% full! 

Many of the Budd-built “person- 
ality” trains present the new luxuries 
of Sleeper-Coach travel at regular 
day-coach fares. Others are top-fare 


@ THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE'S "CHAMPION," 


The swift “Champions” of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast streak through 
the South—unbelievably smooth and quiet to 
ride in. For a day-coach fare, these superb 
accommodations are yours—bright Observation- 
Lounge, friendly Tavern, handsome Diner, a 


trains with magnificent sleeping-car 
facilities. All are built by Budd 
throughout of stainless steel — the 
strongest known material suitable for 
structural purposes — imperishable 
when fabricated by the exclusive 
SHOTWELD*® system. 


Trains of the Stainless Fleet en- 
courage people to go by train instead 
of by other means. They are money- 
makers for the railroads. They cost 
less to operate and maintain. And 
most of them have paid for them- 
selves in less than two years of 
operation! Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 

® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


SPEEDING FROM NEW YORK TO FLORIDA 


Stalls Feel / 


The STAINLESS FLEET 


Chicagoan ¢ €E! Capitans * Golden 
Gates * Kansas Cityan * San Diegan 
Super Chief ° Tulsan of the Santa Fe 


Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of fhe Boston & 
Maine-Maine Central 


Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr 
¢ Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr * 
Sam Houston Zephyr * Silver Streak Zephyr 
* Texas Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyrs 
of the Burlington 


Champion of the Fiorida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast- 
Chicago & Eastern Iilinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago- 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets 
* Kansas City-Minneapolis Rockets of the 
Rock Islond 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 


reserved seat and spacious dressing-room in 
your luxurious Sleeper Coach. Soft foam rub- 
ber cushions your chair, adjustable for sitting 
or reclining. At night, dimmed lights, sound 
insulation and air-conditioning invite sleep— 
in the newest kind of night-time travel. 


Jisarmi ne 


the power of Darkness 


EN crowded places... 
schools, stores, theatres, public build- 
ings .. . sudden darkness can cause 
a panic. In a hospital, failing lights 
might cause the failure of an opera- 
tion. In industrial plants power inter- 
ruption could interfere with vital 
defense production. 

This power of sudden darkness is 
disarmed with Exide Batteries. 
Despite the vigilance of the utility 
companies, lights will sometimes fail. 
Whatever the reason...storm, flood, 
accident . . . Exide Batteries will 
take over instantly, automatically, 


and operate the lights until normal 
current is restored. 

Air lines, too, and railroads, police 
departments, utility companies, coal 
and ore mines, shipping lines, large 
operators of trucks and buses and 
various branches of the Army and 
Navy—all know from long experi- 
ence that they can entrust essential 
services to Exide Batteries. And 
millions of car owners put car-start- 
ing up to Exide, in all seasons of 
the year. 

In fifty years’ experience, Exide 
research has covered in detail the 


4 


application of storage batteries to 
practically every business. A wealth 
of important facts, bearing on the 
problems of each industry, is avail- 
able to executives on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia ... The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY STORAGE BATTERY PURPOSE 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


New Deal Tax Bill 


The Administration’s $3,600,000,000 
tax bill will become law after much 
discussion and some changes. ‘The pub- 
lic hearings are expected to develop 
more good reasons for the bill than 
against it. In unparalleled secrecy—at 
least for Washington— —the Treasury De- 
partment’s experts have dev eloped * ‘the 
world’s largest tax program,” in strict 
accordance with New Deal defense tax 
theory as laid down by the President 
(BW—Mar.22’41,pi4). 

Making use of the vital business sta- 
tistics pieced together in the last year 
by the TNEC, SEC, and FTC, ‘T'reas- 
ury officials think they are in a position 
not only to outtalk but outfigure critics. 
Moreover, special interests affected will 
do most of their objecting in private for 
fear of public opinion. Present indi- 
vidual income-taxpayers, slated to carry 
the biggest part of the load, will present 
no organized opposition, most of them 
being reconciled to paying the costs of 
defending democracy overseas, even if 
they don’t endorse the idea. 


Break for Low Incomes 


Principal attack on the tax bill will be 
indirect—by those who advocate more 
widespread taxation on low incomes, 
either ara eneral sales taxes or 

5m taxes. e Treasury feels that 

as already demolished the argument 
that only such taxation of low-income 
groups could produce the necessary reve- 
nues by demonstrating that there is a 
considerable capacity still untapped in 
the existing tax system. Moreover, the 
Treasury will point out that its bill is 
just as anti-inflationary as a general sales 
tax—the only difference being in who 
gets deflated. Finally, the Treasury is 
prepared to submit evidence that pay- 
roll and sales taxes are impractically 
expensive, requiring a horde of tax-col- 
lectors. Such taxes bring the tax burden 
home not only to the little man but to 
the tax collector, too. 

The Treasury will find it more diffi- 
cult to answer the argument that exist- 
ing payroll tax rates, now levied for so- 
cial security only, could be increased 
without increasing administrative ex- 
penses, proportionally, but New Dealers 
expect that public indignation would 
forestall any such proposal until its pro- 
ponents were taxed into submission. 


Special Fights 


Hot fights are apt to aeveiop on a few 
extra-touchy issues. The excess-profits 
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$3,600,000,000 
IN A NUTSHELL 


The Treasury Department has 
submitted to Congress a plan to 
raise approximately $3,600,000,- 
000 in new revenue next fiscal 
year (less $400,000,000 for pos- 
sible overlapping estimates) in the 
following ways: 

(1) $1,500,000,000 by a surtax 
of 11% on all net taxable per- 
sonal income, thus, in effect, in- 
creasing the basic rate from 4.4% 
(including “the defense tax) to 
16.5%. 

(2) $500,000,000 by a surtax 
of 6% on corporations with net 
incomes over $25,000 and 5% on 
corporations earning less. 

$400,000,000 by lowering 
excess-profits taxes exemptions 
under which taxpayers would be 
permitted to claim either 75% 
(now 95%) of average prior earn- 
ings or 6% (now 8%) on in- 
vested capital as “normal” profits 
before the excess-profits taxes 
apply. 

(4) $1,200,000,000 by increas- 
ing old taxes or levying new taxes 
on 28 “luxury” products—tobacco, 
liquors, gasoline, soft drinks, 
automobiles, checks, admissions, 
communications, transportation, 
refrigerators, radios, etc. 

(5) $400,000,000 by increasing 

gift and estate tax rates. 
e “Dear Congressman”—The in- 
come-tax increase would triple the 
tax paid on an income of $10,000, 
the amount paid to members of 
Congress. 


tax increase may be taken up separately 
because of the technical difficulties in- 
volved and the special nature of defense 
profits. However, there is considerable 
ground for consideration of excess profits 
along with corporate income taxes be- 
cause of their interrelationship. 

Lurking in the New Deal woodpile is 
the previously banished undistributed- 
profits tax which might be trotted out 
in some new guise to force out for tax 
purposes what New Dealers refer to as 
the exorbitant “reserves” now being set 
aside by many corporations for various 
contingencies. 

Large banks and insurance companies 
are expected to protest the “hidden tax” 
on tax-exempt federal securities which is 
implicit in making the proposed addi- 
tional 6% corporate income tax a sur- 


tax instead of a straight increase in the 
normal tax. 

@ Crux—The New Deal's first big de 
fense-tax bill is a realistic attempt to 
raise in its Own way as much revenue 
as its opponents suggested. ‘Thus there 
is substantial agreement on the size of 
the tax bill. Disagreement will come on 
its direction. 


Strike-Curb Bill 


Controversy over the Vinson Bill is 
likely to end in a compromise striking 
out criminal penalties and eliminating 
the provision freezing the status of pres 
ent open and closed shops “for the 
duration.” For the rest, the bill estab 
lishes a compulsory 25-day “cooling-off”’ 
period during which a set mediation 
procedure must be followed by partici 
pants in labor disputes. 

Controversies which can’t 
tled by conference or collective bat 
gaining go to the Conciliation Service 
of the Labor Department. If no settle 
ment is reached after five days, notice 
of intention to strike must be given to 
the National Mediation Board, which 
then has 20 days to hold hearings both 
parties to the controversy must attend 
No work stoppage or slowdown is al 
lowed during hearings. At the end of 
this period, a strike may be called 


be set 


Henderson Has the Cards 


“If Leon Henderson handles himself 
well he will virtually run the whol 
defense show.” On that theme Wash 
ington conversations turn round and 
round. With Hopkins handling leas« 
lend and Henderson riding herd on 
prices (and wages?), the fearful opine 
that the New Deal now has the business 
man administration of the defense pro 
gram where it wants it. 

However, from the White House 
viewpoint, the Office of Production 
Management never has been more than 
a production machine and, on the blue 
prints, Henderson’s operations need 
not interfere with OPM’s accomplish 
ment of its production job. But, OPM 
officials resent the grant of express and 
implied power to Henderson, consider 
it an invasion of their sphere. And 
their hostile reaction becomes part of a 
picture which doesn’t augur well for the 
progress of the defense program 


Will OPM Go Along? 


In a properly synchronized program, 
price and priority controls are the 
means of maintaining a smooth flow of 


? 


production. Henderson has price con- 
trol in his grasp and a toehold on pri- 
ority control. The legal basis of his 
authority may be dubious but that fades 
in practical importance before the cen- 
tral fact that Henderson’s White House 
status puts him in a position to rule the 
roost, at least so long as he gets results. 
The big question is whether, by com- 
mon sense and tact, he can prevail on 
the OPM, as at present constituted, to 
go along with him. 

here's nasty talk that OPM’s chief 
trouble is not due to any shortcomings 
of its own but to resistance by the 
Army, fortified by New Deal tactics 
that have played upon the jealous dis- 
position of the military. OPM’s top 
executives are also tangled in the coils 
of government red tape, which sub- 
tract time and effort from their main 
job. Possibly the hand of Henderson, 
as the President's deputy, may be effec- 
tive in cleaning up this internal turmoil. 


Airplane Production 


Information from industrial sources 
in England suggests that plane produc- 
tion there is now running at the rate of 
about 1,600—-1,700 a month. Well-in- 
formed British sources estimate German 
output at about 1,850 a month; this 
is somewhat lower than most estimates 
made in this country, which range from 
2,000 to 3,000 a month. 

Since U.S. output is running at 
1,200 (though containing a much higher 
percentage of trainers than European 
production), the British figures indicate 
that Axis output is being surpassed. 
Whether or not this is the case now, 
the result should certainly be achieved 
by the vear end, when U.S. production 
is to reach 2,500 (BW—Jan.4'41,p16)— 
unless German production has been 
greatly underrated. 


Railroad Dilemma 


National defense puts the country’s 
railroads between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. It confronts them with the 
question of whether they should turn 
part of their shop capacities over to 
defense work or whether they should 
reserve 100% of it for their own use. 
hey run the risk of being caught short 
of rolling stock in good repair if they 
help out on defense, of being accused 
of self-interest if they don’t help. 

Several roads are reported consider- 
ing an extra shift so that they can rent 
part of their shop-and-labor facilities 
to national defense subcontractors. That 
would mean three shifts where two are 
now the rule. 


Scrap Donations Stopped 


Volunteer donations of iron and steel 
scrap for the British have been stopped 
by Price Boss Henderson. Though its 


purpose was recognized as well-intended, 
it was felt that the scheme whereby the 
scrap collected was turned over to steel- 
makers as credit to British accounts, 
was carrying “bundles” for Britain too 
far and might work out to the detri- 
ment of both Britain and the United 
States. 

As the movement, which originated 
in the Southwest, developed no new 
sources of supply, it was feared that the 
scurrying around might encourage 
speculative activity, push prices through 
established ceilings. 


Checking Up On Talent 


The Army soon will begin a survey 
of last-war officers, estimated at 250,000. 
It wants to know what they have been 
doing since they were discharged. Army 
chieftains won’t reveal- the reasons for 
the study, which will be conducted 
jointly by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The commission is setting up a na- 
tional roster listing in detail the qualifi- 
cations of more than half a million 
scientists and engineers. When the 
Army or Navy or any other defense 
agency wants a man with special talents 
it goes to the register. 


Power-Czar Ickes? 


Secretary Ickes is streamlining the 
electric-power activities in his bailiwick 
in anticipation of becoming the public 
power czar of the New Deal. Abe 
Fortas, once with SEC’s utilities staff 
and later with National Power Policy 
Committee, j 


subcommittee, P.G.&E. would. ma 
Shasta Dam power, make unneces 
huge federal expenditures sought 
Ickes’ Bureau of Reclamation fo; 
150,000-kw. steam plant and a transi). 
sion network. It’s a good bet that + 
committee, heavy with New Dea! 
will vote the moncy, but more wil 
heard about the matter on the Ho 
floor. 

e Another Front—P.G.&E. next \ 
will attempt to salvage authority, o 
granted by the Federal Power Com): 
sion, to build two hydro plants on | 
Feather River to meet increasing lo 
prior to Shasta’s completion. ‘Told 
FPC last February to go to work 
once, the company now has been called 
upon to defend its right to build at all 
on the ground the power supply picture 
in the area has changed. 


P > 


To intimates, President Roosevelt 
refers to the Federal Reserve Board as 
“the morgue.” The Bureau of 
Engraving is working on another steel 
engraving of the President. It’s the 
third. F. D. R. didn’t like either of the 
first two. ‘The job takes one man four 
months... . F. D. R. has not been 
invited by the U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce to address its annual gathering 
next week when it will have a look at 
“what’s ahead.” Topliners include Gen 
eral Marshall, Admiral Stark, Admiral 
Land of the Maritime Commission, 
Jesse Jones, and Donald Nelson of 
OPM. . . . With the 10¢ wage boost 
in big steel mills, officials in charge of 
the Walsh-Healey Act’s administration 


gare expecting Phil Murray of SWOC 


has been s ed frém 
general counsel of the Bitutginous Cdak: #to initiate proceedings for a_ similar 


Division to head a new power division * 
in the Interior Department. The Bureau 
of Reclamation, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Bonneville Administra- 
tor will take to Fortas all matters of 
policy, budget, personnel, etc., involv- 
ing power generation and marketing. 
Fortas is drafting a “model” bill for 
administration of Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee power pool with Interior holding 
the strings and with an eye to snagging 
other regional power development proj- 
ects, now budding, in the same web. 
So far, Ickes hasn’t found a way to 
encompass T'VA, and he hasn’t sold 
public power advocates in the North- 
west on the blessings to be achieved by 
the administration of Bonneville affairs 
from Washington—not by a long shot 


(page 31). 


Shasta Kilowatts 


Pacific Gas & Electric is carrying to 
Congress its fight to prevent being 
gobbled up in a Central Valley power 
development in the hands of the public- 
power cult. Under the company’s plan, 
as Outlined to a House Appropriations 


*increase in the minimum applicable to 
employment on government contracts 
so as to force smaller companies into 
line. . . . Aid and comfort for striking 
soft-coal miners: from the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration, 10 carloads of 
food to Kentucky and West Virginia; 
from Pennsylvania’s labor department, 
a ruling that they are not involved in a 
labgr dispute and hence are entitled to 
unemployment compensation. . . . Pro 
posed revision of Wage-Hour Law regu 
lations on which final hearing is set 
for May 12 is aimed at easing the bur- 
den of emplovers’ record-keeping and 
also saving the time of government in 
spectors now personally visiting plants 
for information which could % cov 
ered in reports. . . . In anticipation of 
the Army’s plan to boost the Air Corps 
and supporting services by 152,000 men, 
the Corps of Engineers is notifying 
materials supply people to be ready to 
bid on certain large quantities of depot 
and field equipment. . A decentral 
ized system of inspection and delivery 
of Army clothing is being installed at 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Atlanta. 
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impounded fact 
f 


about Nickel alloys 


Time-proved answers to your questions about 
Nickel alloyed materials are quickly available. 
From information assembled through years of 
research and field studies, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc. compiled and condensed 
essential facts into convenient printed form. 

Now...when minutes and materials have be- 
come so vital... make full use of this experience. 
Send for a check list of helpful printed pieces 
on the selection, treatment, fabrication and use 


of Nickel alloys, or send specific questions to: 
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ani 
SCALES that Keep 


@ Where ingredient proportions are secrets, scales 
guard confidences by stopping flows automatic./|; 
when preset weights are reached—weights known . wh 
to the trusted. . 

In countless other amazing ways, modern scales aid 
industry. They count small parts and products. The, 
weigh while materials are on the move. They print rec. 
ords and receipts, add weights and record totals, and 
sometimes perform their bookkeeping in distant offices. 

It is possible that Fairbanks-Morse Scale engineers 
could point out unsuspected but profitable applica- 
tions of modern scales in your plant, as they have done 
in thousands of others. Their knowledge and expe::. 
ence are at your service in solving any weighing 
problem. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. D17, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and 


service stations throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE qe SCALES | 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 
— Weet Weet $r 
THE INDEX . . . . . . . . . . . - . - . *137.5 +138.0 144.7 13 8 

7 PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot —— RNID. 3.3.5"4.0.6 20 PURE SeSMeRwin en ebeones 96.0 98.3 99.8 94.9 

Cee als owbbnehaabeaae 99,945 99,260 123,805 114,672 1 

Engineering fun fen Awards ( News-Rec. 4-week av. in thousands) . $15,898 $16,698 $18,851 $22,712 
les Electric Power Output Tallon kilowatt-hours)... . . - PEL MRE DORIC ood 6 2,702 2,721 2,809 2,687 
' cs soe cnc cncpsaungesccoccusens 3,753 3,604 3,681 3,668 
ri Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons)... ©... 2... eee eee eee eee 200 16200-1858 1,378 
ily 

TRADE 

. Miscellaneous and L.C.L. (daily av SO ee 85 85 81 85 
7 All Other rt cea — 28 31 45 50 
“) Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... . 2.0... ee ee ee $5,387 $4,794 $5,816 $4,934 
C- Money in Circulation (W. Is <5 sixsknicdarignines << eae-ae $8,989 $8,993 ae —— 
rd Desstaant ee from same week of preceding year)........... +40% +17% +7% +3% 
08, Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..........................-. 267 240 255 262 
rs PRICES (Average for the week) 
a- Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Comm ee Mesa Pedeckhsieconkis 84.96 85.09 86.58 80.80 
ne Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 185.9 186.9 182.8 164.6 
S, Iedustrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 136.0 135.6 133.3 117.5 
| Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 135.3 135.9 130.8 119.1 
8 Rees Gee comes Gomme Gmmee, Gem ccc eect cece eee $38.15 $38.15 $38.29. $38.07 
7, — Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). . Re en ee ere $19.17 $19.17 $20.33 $20.67 
id Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, BT. cu cc eR ea A ase 12.025¢ 12.033¢ 12.063¢ 12.154¢ 1 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)... 2... ee eee $0.88 $0.88 $0.85 $0.81 
- Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)....................-s.ssscsceeceee 3.37¢ 3.38¢ 3.40¢ 2.80¢ 

Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 2... 6... eee eee 11.07¢ ll.l4¢ 10.64¢ 9.34¢ 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 2... 2... ee ee eee 22.90¢  23.07¢  22.49¢ 20.45¢ 


FINANCE 


* Preliminary, week ended April 19th. t+ Revised. 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)....................... 74.7 76.4 79.0 85.1 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.34% 4.35% 4.36% 4.54% 
U.S. Bond Yield ( of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... ... . 1.97% 2.01% 1.99% 2.09% 
an 2 a ea Kae En GE ee ee ns oc cons 0.55% 0.54% 0.49% 0.43% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 100% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 4-4% 4-4% 4-4% 4-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.................... 00. 23,577 23,430 ©=—-23,186 21,317 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 27,163 27,138 26,843 24,402 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,530 5,494 5,414 4,722 
Securities Loans, pica or aia} cok 6 and sido a dukes as 934 952 926 895 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, salted member banks. . 13,494 13,477 13,343 11,888 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.......................... 3,798 3,815 3,786 3,637 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) CAE eee ee ee 6,260 6,030 6,106 6,869 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,286 2,235 2,259 2,481 


1.296¢ 
$1.08 
2.89¢ 
10.67¢ 
19.6l¢ 


96.2 
4.76% 
2.27% 
0.48% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


19,655 
23,589 
4,430 
1,093 
11,408 
3,528 
6,048 
2,514 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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MERICA has a new “lifeline to the Indies” — 
if the supply of natural rubber should be 
shut off, you'll ride on tires made from oil. 


For more than a year, Shell’s research labora- 
tories have been supplying rubber manufacturers 
with butadiene—several tons a week—and buta- 
diene, made from petroleum gases, is a long- 
sought key to synthetic rubber. 

Shell is already embarking on large-scale pro- 
duction of butadiene. With this and glycerine, 
TNT, chemical fertilizers—all derived from oil— 
Shell scientists have helped take America a long 
way toward economic and defensive independence. 

These incidental accomplishments emphasize 
the skill which Shell scientists apply to their main 
assignment: Constant improvement of Shell fuels 
and lubricants. 


Today's Increasing Tempo of production 
calls for better industrial lubricants. Lubrica- 
tion efficiency is a measure of plant output. 


Shell’s $3,500,000 research facilities. 


by 821 scientists and assistants, are 


manned 
making 
important contributions. For example, in liter- 
ally hundreds of instances, Shell lubrication 
engineers have opened the way to increased 
production and lower operating costs, by the 
improvement of lubrication methods. 

Before Shell industrial lubricants are offered 
to you, they are plant-tested under all kinds of 
actual operating conditions. 

With the use of Shell lubricants, you are 
assured the continued watchfulness of Shell men 
—a service which needs no prompting. 

. “8 
Are you quite sure that your plant has the benefit 
of all that is new in lubrication, as it 
develops? You will find a Shell man’s 
recommendations entirely practical — 
and made without obligation. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


What Balkan Turn Signifies 


Business men should key decisions to defense program, 
for arming will be stepped up regardless of immediate military 
events. Cut into auto output will not hit national income. 


The Balkan campaign has intensified 
the war-preparations aspect of our na- 
tional economy. Some people, among 
them Secretary of War Stimson, are 
now talking of a struggle lasting five 
years. And the theory is that American 
troops will be in there fighting at the 
Eich, This has not been said in so 
many words—but it is implicit in the ac- 
tions of the Administration, and it is 
implicit in the willingness of the British 
to persist in what, for the time being, 
is an unequal conflict. For British man- 
power and equipment so far have been 
demonstrably inadequate to the job on 
hand. But military strategists now con- 
sider it feasible for the British to con- 
tinue in the battle against Hitler, even 
if Suez and Gibraltar should fall to 
the Axis. 


Basis of German Strength 


So far, the Germans’ successes have 
been built on superior preparation. ‘hey 
have had the men and materials where 
they were most needed to strike the tell- 
ing blow. The British, on the other 
hand, have not had this “place utility.” 
Not only has there been an insufficiency 
of armament for land warfare, but also 
British overseas shipping has been 
cramped. 

The hope is that, as time goes on, 
Britain—with the help of the United 
States—will develop an overpowering war 
machine; that it will be able to batter 
by air the German productive facilities 
while American plants keep turning out 
the needed planes, tanks, and ordnance 
~—cost what it may. And then, at that 
point, Britain and the United States 
would be able to land equipment and 
men to strike the final blow. ‘That is 
one side of the military and the busi- 
ness outlook today. 


20 Billions A Year 


Admittedly it is speculative. But what 
it means over here is that American war 
output will increase steadily, month by 
month. Already there are estimates that 
eventually defense expenditures will 
reach $20,000,000,000 annually. ‘This 
should be no surprise. As far back as 
the first of the year, Business Week 
noted that “at some time before June, 
1942, monthly outlays on armaments 
will easily top the billion dollar mark” 
‘BW-—Jan.11’41,p13). And that was 
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long before the passage of the lease- 
lend bill. 

There is still another side to current 
military speculation: Perhaps Britain will 
not be able to hold out; perhaps, after 
the Germans control both ends of the 
Mediterranean, further fighting may 
seem useless; or perhaps the Germans 
may succeed in landing on the British 
Isles to force a decision by all-out 
conquest. 


What A Defeat Means 


Even that, however, would not alter 
the business outlook. In fact, it might 
be said that it would intensify it. A 
British defeat would produce an_hys- 
terical animation in this country—it 
would galvanize public sentiment more 
emphatically than did the fall of 
France. National defense would assume 


even a more dominant position inthe 
American economy than it does today 
The Army and the Navy would be 
looked upon as the dike to ward off 
Hitler. So, defense output would not 
slow up with Britain’s defeat. On the 
contrary, initially, it would be stimu 
lated. 

However, war-preparation is a terrific 
drain on the people. It means higher 
taxes, as this week's tax proposals clear 
ly delineate (page 72); it means an ulti 
mate decrease in the supply of goods 
available for civilian consumption, as 
the 20% cut in automobile output for 
next year indicates; and further, it 
means living in that twilight zone of 
uncertainty between peace and war 


Making Business Plans 


So, sooner or later, this country and 
Germany would have to come to grips 
on the battlefield, or come to some 
terms under which the world could con 
tain both industrial empires. At such 
time, arms output would tend to de 
cline both here and abroad; and nat 
urally, defense would then become a 
diminishing force in the domestu 
economy. But that is no near-by pros 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE AUTOMOBILE SITUATION 


| Retail Sales 


[7 ~=Production 


8 


Thousands 


New-Car Stocks 


on Hand 
(end of month) 
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Despite the fact that dealers’ stocks are 
exceptionally low relative to new-car 
sales, the customers keep coming in 
—apparently willing for the most part 
to take the models the showrooms 
have to offer. In March and April, 
for instance, 160,000 more new cars 
were sold than were produced. This 
isn't unusual in midsummer, after pro- 


duction has started to taper off; but 
it is decidedly unusual at this time 
And since inventories were low to be 
gin with, it is clear that new-car buy 
ers could not have had their usual 
wide range of color and model selec 
tion. Indeed, some sales have been 
delayed on that account and will show 
up in later monthly figures. 
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pect; the wise business man will con- 
tinue to key his major decisions to a 
several-year defense program. 

In the meantime, the tieup in the 
bituminous coal industry has put down 
the Business Index another notch—not 
directly, but indirectly, through the 
falling off in steel output. The mere 
fact that the strike has lasted as long as 
it has suggests the national apathy to- 
ward the war. Were the country at a 
fever pitch of excitement over British 
setbacks, pressure on the union and on 
management would have been immedi- 
ately decisive in reopening the mines. 

The unwillingness of the Adminis- 
tration to convoy supplies is another 
indication of the public reluctance to 
risk getting into the fight. We are pro- 
ducing arms for Britain, in a tactical 
maneuver to gain time for defense, but 
we let those arms go down to the bot- 
tom of the sea in ships. 

Yet the shift to a war economy goes 
on. The plan to cut 1942-model auto- 
mobile output by 20% and not to in- 
troduce new models next year is to 
free skilled automobile workers for 
defense output. 

Some economists have argued that 
curtailment of civilian goods output— 
such as automobiles—might have the 
effect of increasing unemployment, 
contracting consumer income, and pro- 
ducing a “slump in general industrial 
production. But that hardly holds if, 
simultaneously with a decrease in auto 
production, for instance, workers are 
at once put to work on defense. That, it 
is inaieal to assume, will happen. 


Hyde Park Pact 


U. S. and Canada enter 
new business relationship, but 
many critics say real integration 
of two economies is needed. 


The “Hyde Park agreement” which 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King signed this week is 
obviously the beginning of a new phase 
of Canadian-United States relations but 
the scope of the new pact is disappoint- 
ing to a good many people. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war in 

1939, a handful of British industrial 
leaders arrived in Canada with dreams 
of building the Dominion into a great 
Empire supply arsenal. 
@ Scheme Collapsed—When the blue- 
print was finished it was sent to Eng- 
land for approval of the backers. And 
then the scheme collapsed. It was all 
right to build great arms factories to 
meet an emergency, but the threat of 
competition after the war was more than 
En fand’s heavy industry cared to face. 
Only a fraction of the original plan was 
ever carried out. 
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TRACKLESS 


In addition to all the standard tank 
models which have started rolling out 
for the Army (page 15), a new track- 
less tank went through its paces for 


Army officials at Fort Mever, Va. this 
week. Manufactured by the Trackless 
Tank Corp. of New York, it is in 
tended for reconnaissance work. ?]ay 
call for a redesign of the superstruc 
ture to carry improved armaments 


Canada has not sat idly by in the in- 

tervening 20 months. Its factories are 
turning out shells, and guns, and _air- 
plane fuselages. Shipyards along the St. 
Lawrence and the two coasts have their 
ways filled with boats—not giant liners 
or battleships but minesweepers, patrol 
boats, and small freighters. Its mines 
are operating at capacity producing 
nickel, cobalt, copper, lead and zinc. 
@ Role Played by U.S.—The United 
States began to play a part in the Can- 
ada defense plans almost from the first 
but not on a closely integrated basis. 
The Dominion tooled up for war on 
masses of machine tools then south of 
the border. It powered its airplanes— 
after the first few months—with engines 
made in Buffalo or Hartford. It even 
drew skilled labor from the United 
States for a time. 

Cooperation became more realistic 

late last summer when Roosevelt and 
Mackenzie King had their first wartime 
conference in the President’s private 
railway car, near Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
@ Joint Commission—The result of 
that meeting was the creation of the 
Joint Permanent Defense Commission. 
Whatever else that may come to mean, 
from the first it was the public acknowl- 
edgment that the United States would 
assume, with cooperation from Ottawa, 
responsibility for defending Canada. 

The “Hyde Park agreement’ this 
week is the next milestone in Canadian- 
United States relations. In addition to 
the maintenance of normal business, the 
United States (1) agrees to buy between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 of sup- 
plementary s — which the Domin- 
ion is prepared to deliver promptly, and 
(2) to deliver to Canada on a lease-lend 


basis certain supplies which will be in 
corporated in the Dominion into de 
fense articles on British order. 
@ Financial Emergency—The main pw 
pose of the present pact is to overcome 
an immediate financial emergency. Can 
ada has been buying a good deal moi 
in the United States than it has been 
selling here, despite the wartime upping 
of our imports. In the last few month: 
this has been causing an appreciabl 
strain on foreign exchange. By buying 
more from Canada, and providing a 
few defense items on a lease-lend basis, 
W ashington expects to cut this strain 
The disappointment which has been 
voiced is based on the contention that 
the pact doesn’t go far enough. It is 
obvious already that it was rushed be- 
cause gloomy reports from Europe ind:- 
cate that Ottawa and Washington maj 
find it necessary in the very near future 
to work in the closest cooperation either 


in helping Britain fight the desperate 


battle of the Atlantic, or in withstand- ] 


ing an attack that may soon break out 
simultaneously in the South Atlantic 
and in the Pacific (BW—Apr.19’41,p7 

@ Real Integration Urged—To these 
critics, it is not enough that Ottawa 
and Washington have agreed to handle 
a little matter of another $300,000,000 
or so of trade during this year. What 
they want is a comprehensive inte- 
gration—before it is too late to be of 
major importance at the critical mo- 
ment—of the economies of the two 
countries so they can function as the 
strongest possible unit, either to aid 
Britain or to wage the economic battles 
which are bound to follow in this hemi- 
sphere if the war ends in anything short 
of a decisive victory for Britain. 
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Subcontracts Lag 


Defense Contract Service, 
hampered by official inertia, 
pushes work against day when 
every facility will be needed. 


Subcontracting of defense work 1s lag- 
ging. The movement which started off 
with a bang several months ago (BW— 
Jan.25°41,p15) has been turned back on 
itself, at least temporarily. Mainly re- 
sponsible for wetting the powder are the 
Army's indifferent attitude and official 
inertia in other quarters. So far as the 
Army is concerned, the situation is well 
in hand. It naturally prefers to keep its 
work in the hands of prime contractors 
which it feels it can rely upon to do a 
good job. In so doing, however, it is not 
looking beyond its own nose to the ne- 
cessity of spreading the load if the de- 
fense effort is to be carried through 
without lagging. 

By and large, the Army’s suppliers, 
taking their cue from the higher-ups, 
aren't making a regular practice of farm- 
ing out work. By contrast, the Navy's 
spirit is like a whiff of salt air. 
eHow the Effort Began—Organized 
effort to promote subcontracting of de- 
fense work had its start in the Defense 
Commission last October with estab- 
lishment of an Office of Small Business 
Activities under Donald M. Nelson, at 
that time the Coordinator of Purchases. 
When the Office of Production Man- 
agement was set up in January, the 
Office sf Small Business Activities was 
absorbed in the Defense Contract Serv- 
ice as a unit of the Production Division. 
Robert L. Mehornay, of the North- 
Mehornay Furniture Co. of Kansas 
City. Mo., has been its head from the 
beginning. 

'o be effective in helping to bring 
prime contractors and subcontractors 
together, Mr. Mehornay set up his or- 
ganization on a decentralized basis. 
Until he could select personnel particu- 
larly fitted for a job requiring production 
and engineering experience, he availed 
himself of the cooperation of the Fed- 
cral Reserve banks which designated 
their own officials to act as the repre- 
sentatives, first of the Office of Small 
Business Activities, and then of the 
Defense Contract Service in each bank 
and branch bank in 36 cities. 
¢ Official Red Tape—Effective organ- 
ization of the Defense Contract Service 
has been hampered, however, by official 
red tape. Its budget of $200,000 for 
the remainder of the fiscal year ending 
June 30 is just now reaching the point 
of approval. The result is that the field 
staff of DCS, to the extent it has been 
organized, has been working largely on 

volunteer basis. 

Official appointment of the heads of 
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TANK PRODUCTION ROLLS 


Last week, Army tank production and 
four of the big tank producers—Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry, American Lo- 
comotive Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and the Chrysler Corp.— 
made national defense news. At Ber- 
wick, Pa., American Car & Foundry 
put some of its new 12-ton tanks 
through maneuvers for visiting Army 
officials (above), while at Schenectady, 
N. Y., where American Locomotive is 
building 25-ton tanks, the plant's first 
model rolled out of the factory (be- 
low). At almost the same time, Chrys- 
ler and Baldwin announced that their 
first 25-ton units would be completed 
and ready for public exhibition on the 
same day this week—Thursday, April 
24. Chrysler's first tank was put to- 
gether at the regular Chrysler shops as 
a pilot model for the production line 


at the $20,000,000 arsenal (BW —F eb. 
8’41,p26) which Chrysler will soon 
complete. Meanwhile, attention was 
also being attracted by a new desigi 
for tanks—the so-called ‘“‘trackless” 
model (see page 14). 

A.C.F. has completed delivery on 
one order for 329 tanks, is now work 
ing on an order totaling about $70, 
000,000 for 3,089 more 12-ton vehi 
cles. 
order totaling about $35,000,000 for 
685 25-ton tanks 
practice, weigh closer to 28 tons when 
fully armed and equipped. Chirysler 
has an order of approximately the 
same size for 1,000 tanks of a like 
model, while Baldwin Locomotive is 
also building some of the 25-ton size 
in addition to the giant 70- or 80-ton 
tanks, for which it received an origi 
nal $5,689,725 order last 
(BW —Aug.17°40,p15). 


American Locomotive holds an 


which, in actual 


Summer 


the district offices has been weeks in 
coming through. Each office is headed 


by a coordinator, a $l-a-year man se- 


lected by Mr. Mehornay. As $1-a-year 
men, the appointments must be ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. ‘The 
names of most of them are on lists of 
$l-a-year men on the President’s desk. 
@ Salaried Managers—Under the co- 
ordinator in each district office of DCS 
is a salaried district manager, appointed 
by the coordinator, subject to the ap- 
proval of Mr. Mehornay, and a salaried 
staff. ‘Ihe coordinator also may appoint 
as many deputies and assistants as he 
can persuade to volunteer for employ- 
ment without remuneration. Expenses 
of part of the clerical help of the dis- 
trict offices is borne by the Federal 
Reserve banks and branch banks. 

Defense Contract Service has an- 

nounced organization of 12 district 
offices to date. The caliber of the out- 
fit may be gauged by the staff at work 
in Philadelphia and Boston. Coordina- 
tor in Philadelphia is Dr. Thomas S. 
Gates, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The district manager is 
Frederick W. Hankins, Pennsylvania 
Railroad vice-president in charge of 
motive power. Although appointed to 
a salaried position, Mr. Hankins will 
continue to work without pay. Deputy 
coordinator is Orville H. Bullitt, the 
ambassador’s brother. 
@ Officers in Boston—In Boston, the 
district coordinator is Albert M. Creigh- 
ton, former president of the Boston 
Woven Hose Co. District manager is 
Henry S. Beal, past president of the 
National Machine ‘Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation and for several years manager at 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. and 
Heald Machine Co. Deputy coordina- 
tor is Ralph E. Thompson of the Reed- 
Prentice Corp. Other volunteers include 
Homer W. Sweet, partner in Lybrand, 
Ross Brothers, and Montgomery; Pro- 
fessor E. L. Moreland, dean of the 
electrical engineering department at 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
and a member of Jackson and Moreland, 
engineers; Louis J. Hunter, corpora- 
tion financial adviser; and Dudley Har- 
mon, executive vice-president of the 
New England Council. 

Both DCS headquarters in Washing- 
ton and district offices are set up to 
inform business men, especially smaller 
ones, regarding the needs of the armed 
services, procurement and bidding prac- 
tices, specifications of contracts. 

Extending the field of prime contract- 
ing is part of the DCS endeavor, but nat- 
urally the greatest emphasis is put upon 
widening the use of subcontracts, in 
conjunction with the Army and Navy, 
through prime contractors. To this end, 
Mehornay’s office promotes the estab- 
lishment of subcontracting departments 
by prime contractors, seeks to supply 
them with information as to facilities 
of specific subcontractors. 
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e@ Types of Assistance—Potential sub- staff of more than 250, plus 151 
contractors are informed regarding loca- teers. Although handicapped b, 
tion of prime contractors, scope of their already discussed, DCS is confic 
contracts, suggested parts to make, — the sheer physical force of the n 
evaluation of their shops, and processes of defense contracts will compel 
and other technical advice. Assistance spreading of the load. Obviousl 
also is furnished in obtaining funds for contractors can take on more 0) 
both plant facilities and working capital they pass the work along. Th 
from local banks, reserve banks and the been some talk of resort to comp 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Officials admit it may come to th 
When fully organized, the Defense they don’t want it. 
Contract Service will have a salaried © Reward for Time Saved—Initia: 


REGIONAL OFFICES OF DEFENSE CONTRACT SERVICE 
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The Defense Contract Service has 36 Detroit 
branch offices, each serving a given area. Coordinator: Clarence W. Avery, 
At least, that’s what the blueprint calls Murray Corp. of America 
for, as the map above indicates. Actu- Manager: Warren H. Clarke 
ally, only 13 of these offices—in the 12 Minneapolis 
Federal Reserve Bank cities (p. 51) and Coordinator, Roger B. Shepard 
Detroit—have been equipped with dis- Finch, Van Slyck, McConville, 
trict coordinators, district managers, and St. Paul, Minn. 
the beginnings of staff organization (see Manager: H. C. Timberlake 
list below). In the other 23 cities Kansas City ; 
officers of the Federal Reserve branch Coordinator: Kenneth A. Spencer, 
banks are serving temporarily as repre- 5 
sentatives of the DCS in expediting sub- ial at“ —_.. 

Manager: R. W. Webb 

contracting work. In some instances .- 

a 3a o : St. Louis 
DCS “volunteers” also are on the job ; ee vee 

‘ : 2 Coordinator: Harry B. Wallace, 

and in all instances DCS offices—present Cupples Co : 
or prospective—are located in Federal 401 S. 7th St. 
Reserve Bank buildings. : Manager: Frank J. McDevitt 

DCS appointments in the regional (Cleveland 
offices already established are as follows: Coordinator: George + Brainard, 


Sen Francisco General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Coordinator: R. C. Force, REE Lg tS : 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Phibdedthe Lind 


San Leandro, Calif. 3 a —— 
Fre *~ M. Hale Coordinator: Dr. Thomas S. Gates, 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Atlanta , Manager: Frederick W. Hankins 
Coerdinator: Frank H. Neely, Dallas 
Rich’s, Inc., ; Coordinator: Charles R. Moore, 
Broad and Alabama Sts. Austin Bridee Co 
Manager: W. C. Cram memoir c.f at 
ne vanes Manager: A. J. Langford 
Chicago Richmond 
Coordinator: Homer Hartz, Coordinator: J. G. Holtzclaw, 
Morden Frog & Crossing Works Virginia Electric Power Co., 
Manager: Thomas S. McEwan Electric Bldg. 
Boston Manager: Robert R. West 
Coordinator: Albert M. Creighton, New York 
50 Congress Street Coordinator: Vacant 
Manager: Henry S. Beal Manager: Vacant 


Pittsburgh & Midway Coal Mining Co., 
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Defense Contract Service 
Washington Staff 


Executive 
Mehornay, Robert L., chief 
Burch, Benjamin, executive assistant 
Finance, Surety, Bonding and Contract 
Procedure 
Garland, Charles S., financial consultant 
McCoy, John G., financial consultant 
Trimble, Webb W., assistant financial 
consultant 
Cotton, Joseph P., Jr., contract con- 
sultant 
Procurement Procedure 
Myers, C. J., procurement consultant 
Gerhart, Paul C., Jr., associate procure- 
ment consultant 
Subcontracting and Engineering Procedure 
Trecker, Francis J., subcontracting con- 
sultant 
Trecker, Joseph L., subcontracting con- 
sultant 
Special Services 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Jr., consultant on 
special services 
Office Administration 
Cox, Gideon A., administrative assistant 


prime contractors in subcontracting 
work is not marked at present, but DCS 
takes some heart from the fact that not 
a single prime contractor has absolutely 
rebuffed suggestions that he increase the 
effectiveness of his participation in the 
defense ce by subcontracting. / 
persuader which may be resorted to, al- 
though the Army is cold to the proposi- 
tion, is the proposal that contractors be 
paid for time saved by subcontracting. 
Under this scheme, the low bidder 
would not be assured of the business if 
a higher bidder undertook to make de- 
livery at an earlier date. ‘Time would 
become part of the price factor and, to 
meet this condition, the prime con- 
tractor would be prompted to subcon- 
tract rather than risk losing out. 

Subcontracting must initiate largely 
with the prime contractor because 
smaller companies are not equipped to 
go out and get the business. The differ- 
entiation between a firm which logically 
is a prime contractor and another con- 
cern whose proper field is subcontracting 
lies in the managerial resources of the 
larger concern, 

Subcontracting falls into two general 
categories. In one, only one or a very 
few operations may be farmed out. In 
the other, the prime contractor may sub- 
contract almost the whole of the work 
and assemble on his own floor. 
¢ Long Stride by Navy—No record is 
available on the actual volume of de- 
fense subcontracting to date. A wholly 
inadequate yardstick is the fact that the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board has 
passed on some 150,000 extensions of 
priorities from prime contractors to sub- 
contractors. The greatest potential field 
for extension of subcontracting is Army 
work, as Navy shipbuilding is largely 
self-contained. The Navy, however, has 
taken a long stride in relieving the load 
on its Navy Yards and factories in farm- 
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ing out maintenance and repair work. 

Under one method, the Navy goes to 

a small shop and contracts for so many 
man-hours and so many machine-hours 
on work to be supplied later. Under a 
second method it goes to a shop and 
negotiates a predetermined price for a 
particular item to be ordered later. 
@ Publicity Campaign—During the pe- 
riod that the Defense Contract Service 
has been snarled up in internal difh- 
culties, Mr. Mehornay and his staff have 
been carrying on a constant barrage of 
publicity stressing the speed to be 
gained in meeting the Army’s require- 
ments by wider utilization of existing 
industrial facilities. It is currently spon- 
soring two movie shorts. 

Promotion of the farming out of de- 
fense work through community pooling 
of idle facilities is carried on under the 
direction of Morris Cooke, attached to 
the Labor Division of the Office of 
Production Management. ‘The activi- 
ties of Cooke’s office are tapering off, 
however, and it is expected that its 
work soon will be absorbed in the De- 
fense Contract Service. Copies of Farm- 
ing Out Bulletin No. 5 and earlier pub- 
lications on the subject may be obtained 
upon request to the Labor Division, 
Office of Production Management, 
Washington, D. C. 


Nutrition Drive 


Roosevelt’s announcement! 
of conference signalizes national 
campaign to bring health and 
food under defense program. 


“Food will win the war.” hat wa 
America’s slogan in 1917. In 1939 and 
40, there seemed to be little likelihood 
that this country would ever 
face the hysteria of meatless days 
and plowed-under rose gardens—cither 
to supply its own needs or those of 
the belligerents that it is actively 
supporting. 

Suddenly, however, food is back in 
the picture, but with a difference. ‘lh« 
pad ies has shifted from mass pro 
duction of all food to production of 
those foods—fruits, vegetables, dain 
products—which nutritionists call “pro 
tective” because of their high vitamin 
and mineral content, and to 
that everybody knows about these food 
and gets enough of them. 

That’s what lies behind the Pr 
dent’s announcement this week of 
national conference on nutrition to b 
held in Washington, May 26-28, unc 


again 


secing 


The largest airplane in the world, the 
Douglas B-19 Army bomber, dwarfed 
the regular Douglas transport planes 
when it was rolled out for a final 
ground check last week before start- 
ing its test flights. The wing spread of 
the B-19 (212 ft.) is more than double 
that of the Douglas DC-3 (95 ft.). 
The tail assembly of the B-19 for ex- 
ample, towers 42 ft. into the air—as 


high as a three-story building—and 
the rest of the plane is in proportion. 
Some 500 engineers, technicians, and 
mechanics have worked on the B-19 
since the first designs were begun four 
years ago. The plane weighs 82 tons, 
is powered by four 2,000-hp. motors, 
has a maximum speed of 210 m.p.h., a 
load capacity of 28 tons, and a range 
of 7,750 non-stop miles. It has a basic 
crew of ten. Refitted as a troop trans- 
port, it could carry 125 men. 
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BOARD OF REVIEW 


lo assure industry at large that certifi- 
cation of new plant facilities requested 
by contractors to qualify for five-year tax 
amortization will be impartially admin 
istered, Robert P. Patterson, Under Sec 
retary of War (center), has appointed a 
civilian board of review. Investigations 
incident to the issuance of amortization 
certificates are conducted by the War 
Department, but Patterson felt that ad- 
judication should be handled by others. 

lhe board will not act as an appellate 
body but will review all the War Depart- 
ment’s findings. Particular difficulty sur- 
rounds the issuance of certificates of 
non-reimbursement. A contractor is eli- 
gible only if he has not been and will not 
be reimbursed “for all or any part of the 
cost of any emergency facility . either 
directly by provision in any such con- 
tract . . . or indirectly because the price 
paid by the United States includes a re- 
turn of the cost of the facility greater 
than the normal exhaustion, wear and 
tear.” According to the War Department, 
a considerable number of non-reimburse- 
ment certificates has been issued to date, 
but only three have also been approved 
by the tax certification unit of the Office 
for Emergency Management. 

Contractors have applied to date for 
3,842 certificates—either of “necessity,” 


“government protection,” or “non-reim- 
bursement” (see “A Guidebook to De- 
fense;” BW—RMar.15’41,p46). Of the 
1,614 applications so far acted upon by 
the unit, 1,347 have been approved, 50 
disapproved, 186 withdrawn, and 31 held 
ineligible. 

The personnel of the War Depart- 
ment’s review board consists of (rear row, 
above): Samuel S$. Duryee, New York at- 
torney; Dave H. Morris, Jr., New York 
banker; George S. Olive, former president 
of the Indiana State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants; Bernard Knollen- 
berg, librarian of Yale University; James 
P. Baxter, 3d, president of Williams Col- 
lege; William F. Marbury, Baltimore at- 
torney. Seated: James Hall, former mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
American Institute of Accountants; Fred 
H. Hurdman, former president of the 
American Institute of Accountants; 
Under Secretary Patterson; James M. 
Landis, dean of the Harvard Law School, 
and former chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; Charles H. 
Murchison, Jacksonville (Fla.) attorney. 
Missing members: David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union; W. Tudor Gardiner, 
former Governor of Maine; Garrard 
Glenn, professor of law at the University 
of Virginia; and Harold F. Linder, re- 
tired, of New York City. 


the supervision of Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator. ‘There 
have been plenty of straws in the wind 
pointing toward a national nutrition 
campaign—the stepped-up program for 


vitamin-mineral enrichment of white 
flour (BW —Apr.12°41,p57), McNutt’s 
appointment as natioral health coordi- 
nator last November, announcement 
last week of a plan for “pre-habilitation” 
of draft-age men, based on the finding 
that 32% of the eligible draftees have 
been disqualified as physically unfit for 
military service and that malnutrition 
is a contributing factor in. maybe 50% 
of the cases. ‘The nutrition program con- 
sists of three major divisions: education, 
research, supply. Education will head 
up through a National Nutrition Ad- 
visory Committee, already appointed by 


McNutt. M. L. Wilson, Director of 


Extension Work for the Department of 
Agriculture, is chairman of the commit- 
tee whose job will be to publicize the 
protective foods—particularly the new 
enriched flour. 

@ Research Committee—Research will 
stem mainly from the National Re- 
search Council’s committee on foods 
and nutrition. The council worked with 
millers and bakers to achieve the pres- 
ent flour-fortification standards and it 
is now getting ready to cooperate with 
other interested industries like sugar 
and margarine. : 

The council's biggest job to date has 
been a complete overhauling of the 
standards for recommended daily vita- 
min and mineral intake per individual. 
The new standards were to have been 
announced last week but objections to 
some of the requirements developed. 


Probably the revised standards 

ready for the nutrition conferenc 

@ Vitamin Concentrates—The 

also is concerned with expandin; 

ing supplies of vitamin concentrat 
other nutrients. With increasi: 
mand for bulk vitamins, there's been 
talk of shortages and rising pric: 

Millers have objected to the com. 

pulsory rather than optional inc) sion 
of riboflavin (vitamin B, or G) jp 
flour fortification standards on the 
grounds that high prices will slas!: into 
their profits and there isn’t enowch to 
go around, anyhow. But one bi pro- 
ducer of riboflavin reportedly hay 
offered to turn out all that’s needed 
within 6 months if it gets an ex) 
priority on orders for brass and 
num equipment. 
@ Food Prices Pegged—Supply wil! be 
the all-important job of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration. Early this 
month, SMA was made the procure. 
ment agency for lease-lend food supplies 
to Great Britain. The new authorit; 
was quickly tied into SMA’s existing 
program for buying up commodities 
for distribution to relief and _ low. 
income families. In addition to com- 
modities purchased for distribution at 
home and abroad, SMA is getting ready 
to peg prices by buying and selling stock- 
piles of certain foods. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
already has announced that SMA will 
make open-market purchases to support 
“approximately” the following long- 
term prices at Chicago: Hogs (cwt.), $9; 
chickens (Ib.), 15¢; eggs (doz.), 22¢. 
Dairy products will be pegged on the 
basis of a 31¢-a-lb. butter price. Grades 
and sizes are not mentioned, and SMA 
apparently is hitting at an average level 
@ $20,000,000 a Month—For the past 
four weeks SMA has been buying foods 
at the rate of $20,000,000 a month, in- 
stead of at the $10,000,000 a month 
level set last year. Britain is expected to 
take between $300,000,000 and $500.- 
000,000 before July, 1942. 

Last week, Secretary Wickard an- 
nounced that the summer _ tomato 
crop would have to be increased b 
15% to produce an extra 15,000,000 
cases of canned tomatoes. Almost the 
entire increase probably will be diverted 
to Britain. Canners were called into 
Washington and told that the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. (legal agent 
for SMA) will make allowance for an 
extra $2.75 to $3 per ton in growers’ 
contract prices when it considers bids 
Similarly, Wickard is now holding out 
incentives for increased egg and poultn 
production. 

It all boils down to the fact that the 
D. of A. is using the national defense- 
nutrition angle as a cue for going into 
high on its long-term program fot 
diverting acreage from staple crops like 
wheat and cotton to vegetables, fruits, 
and dairy products. 


ume 
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Here are the chief factors which 
enable Comptometer adding. 
calculating machines and methods 
to cut figure-work costs drastically, 


High speed, enabling the oper- 
ator to handle a greater volume 
of figure work in a given time, 
thus cutting down costly delay 
and overtime, 


Remarkable first-time accuracy, 
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dials unless they are part of 


achieved through easier read an- 
swer dials, and the Comptometer’s 
exclusive Controlled-Key safe- 


guard, which eliminates Operating 
errors. 


Extreme flexibility and adapta- 
bility to alf types of figure work— 
simple or complex, 

A Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative will gladly show you — in 


your own office, on your own work 
—how Comptometer machines 
and methods handle more figure 
work in less time at lower cost. 

Telephone him , . « OF write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 


1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. pat orr. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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New annual rate* 

Old annual rate 

eR rere ey 
1939 

1938 

ae 

1936 

1935 


increase. 


What’s Happened to Steel Wage Costs 


Steel Ingot 
Production 
in Tons 


79,158,000 
79,158,000 
66,993,000 
52,798,000 
31,752,000 
56,636,000 
53,499,000 
38,183,000 


* Projected on the basis of the first 2 months of 1941, giving effect to 10¢-an-hour wage 


t Projected on the basis of the first 2 months of 1941 before wage increase. 


Payroll Cost 
Per Ton of 
Production 


$15.61 
14.09 
14.34 
15.38 
19.31 
17.23 
14.17 
14.61 


Total Payroll 


$1,235,520,000 
1,115,520,000 
960,780,000 
811,774,000 
613,198,000 
976,083,000 
758,059,000 
557,794,000 


Frozen Steel 


Smaller companies hardest 
hit by price order. Tax saving 
cushions cost of wage increase 
for many big mills. 


The steel industry is digesting the 
shock administered to it last week when, 
just after all the big companies had fol- 
lowed National Steel’s earlier lead in 
raising wages by 10¢ per hour, the 
newly-created Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply issued an 
order “freezing’’ steel prices at those 
prevailing on March 31, 1941 (BW— 
Apr.19’41,p7). For the first time since 
the days of the old War Industries Board, 
initiative for price determination had 
been taken out of the industry’s hands. 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
explained the price-freezing order as 
designed to provide a “cooling off’ 
period in which the entire steel price- 
cost situation could be reviewed and 
appraised in the light of production and 
distribution problems. He _ indicated 
that producers proving the need for 
higher prices would be given every con- 
sideration. However, the burden of 
proof is to be on the steel makers. 

@ Appeals Expected—lThe immediate 
chorus of loud protest from several 

uarters in the industry clearly fore- 
Saliend many appeals for relief from 
the order, coming particularly from the 
smaller, non-integrated producers. ‘Typ- 
ical was the statement from Otis Steel’s 
E.. J. Kulas that absorption of the wage 
rise without higher prices would cause 
his company to operate in the red or, 
at best, with very sharply reduced prof- 
its. The majority sentiment in the 
trade seemed to be that, while the 
Administration’s aim to avoid an in- 
flationary price spiral was highly de- 
sirable, steel was being asked to carry 
too much of the burden. 

One notable exception from the gen- 
erally-held views was filed by National 
Steel’s E. T. Weir, who launched the 
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wage increase in the first place. Mr. 
Weir, whose National Steel enjoys the 
benefits of low-cost location - low- 
cost operations, stated his complete ac- 
cord with the “price-freezing’” order 
and recommended that no change be 
made in any steel prices until July 1, 
when all concerned would have the 
benefit of an entire quarter’s experience. 
© Costs Raised Substantially—Failure to 
secure any general advance in steel 
prices obviously would be a biow to 
steel compan, earnings prospects. The 
wage increase, which amounts to 16% 
for common labor and 12% on average 
for the entire payroll, will add about 
$120,000,000 a year to the industry’s 
costs at present rates of operation. 
(See table.) Of those producers who 
have made public statements, U. S. 
Steel estimates that its costs will be 
upped about $62,000,000 a year; Re- 
public figures an annual increase in 
excess of $10,000,000; Jones & Laugh- 
lin puts it at around $6,000,000; 
American Rolling Mill, terming_ its 
wage raise a “defense bonus,” says 
$2,500,000. 

The rise in mill wages won’t be the 
only addition to costs. There will be 
increased pay for ore miners and for 
other non-mill workers, advances in the 
ptices paid for refractories and numer- 
ous other items and supplies purchased. 
These, together with the boost in coal 
costs now indicated, will cost steel 
makers almost as much as the advance 
in mill labor. Direct and indirect costs 
of the wage increase will probably total 
well over $200,000,000. 

@ Taxes Some Cushion—Not all of that 
sum will come out of the steel in- 
dustry’s pocket, of course. Through 
the reduction of taxable earnings, the 
government will stand 24%-—the nor- 
mal income tax rate—of the bill in all 
cases. In cases where earnings now are 
well into the excess-profits bracket— 
and this applies to most of the big, in- 
tegrated companies—up to 50% of the 
remaining cost of the wage boost may 
also be canceled out by smaller pay- 
ments to the tax collector. Where 
earnings subject to excess-profits taxes 


are larger than the indicated a 
to the company’s costs, the o 
actually pays only 38% of the 
cost while the government sho 
62%. 

Republic Steel, the first of the ; 
companies to report earnings for 
March quarter, is a good examp)|. 
the three months ended Mar. 3 
third largest steel maker earned § 
215,000 before tax reserves amo) 
to $8,025,000. Assuming _ that 
recently-advanced wages had lx 
effect for the entire period—an 
company has said that these wou) 
over $2,500,000 per quarter to costs— 
the taxable net would have been cut to 
$13,715,000. Because earnings would 
still be far into the maximum exces. 
profits tax bracket, however, net after 
taxes would have been cut by only 38% 
of the wage rise. In short, of the $2. 
500,000 addition to costs, the com. 
pany’s share would have been about 
$950,000 and the government's, 
through reduced tax collection, about 
$1,550,000. 

After examination of the facts, the 
conclusion seemed warranted that ab- 
sorption of the additional costs would 
not be a serious blow to the big com- 
panies, but the small, marginal oper- 
ator, still operating on a thin edge, 
would be hard hit. This may persuade 
Mr. Henderson to permit price differ- 
entials between large and _ small 
companies. 
© Capacity Still Studied—The statement 
in the “price-freezing order” that 
OPACS is initiating a careful study of 
steel production and distribution prob- 
lems is taken by some to indicate that 
the reassuring Dunn report (BW—Mar. 
8’41,p15) has not relaxed Washington's 
fears about the adequacy of America’s 
steel-making capacity. Background for 
this concern is provided by reports of a 
continued piling-up of backlogs on mill 
books, despite the lessening of some of 
the pressure for steel deliveries, notably 
from export demand, which has ac- 
counted for only about 12% of steel 
production in the first two months of 
1941, against 20% at the peak last fall. 

’ Tangible expression of Washington's 
interest in the steel supply situation was 
the send-off it gave this week’s an- 
nouncement by Henry J. Kaiser, Pacific 
Coast industrialist and New Deal inti- 
mate (BW —Mar.1’41,p28) he hopes 
to construct a $150,000,000 steel organ- 
ization on the Coast. Following a con- 
ference with President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Kaiser outlined a program for making 
pig iron in Utah, finishing steel in south- 
ern California mills, producing alloy 
steel in a Pacific Northwest plant using 
Bonneville power. The 1,250,000-ton 
annual capacity promised would add 
about 14% to the nation’s steel-power. 
Mr. Kaiser says that this first completely- 
integrated steel organization to enter 
the field since 1929 could be inpartial 
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THIS ENGINE CAN GROW 


ES—as time goes on, this com- 

mercial engine can grow not 
only more powerful, but more eco- 
nomical, too. 

For it isa modern, high compres- 
sion gasoline engine—designed to 
take full advantage of the high 
anti-knock quality (octane num- 
ber) of today’s regular gasoline. 
But more than that, it can readily 
be adjusted to take advantage of 
further improvements in gasoline 
anti-knock quality. 

The chart at the right shows how 
rapidly petroleum refiners have 
been raising anti-knock levels. 
There is every reason to believe 
that this trend will continue. Many 
engines require relatively minor 
adjustments or changes to keep 
pace with this progress, and there- 


fore can give more power and mile- 
age, grow more efficient, as gaso- 
line is improved. 

Fleet operators have a real op- 
portunity to improve present oper- 
ating efficiency and to pave the 
way for even further gains by mak- 
ing sure that new equipment can 
easily be adjusted to benefit from 
increases in gasoline anti-knock 
value. In fact, many operators find 
they are able to reduce costs today 
because a few years ago 


troleum industries in the develop- 
ment of fuels and engines, they are 
in an excellent position to cooper- 
ate with fleet operators in convert- 
ing new improvements in gasoline 
into lower ton-mile or passenger- 
mile costs. 

For information as to how they 
can assist you to keep abreast of 
progress in transportation, write 
to Fleet Division, Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp., Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. C. 


they had the foresight 


to buy their equipment 


with possible fuel im- 


provements in mind. 


Because Ethyl re- 


TRENO IN ANTIKNOCK VALUE OF 
REGULAR GASOLINES SOLD IN 


THE 


UNITED STATES, 1936-1941 


search and service engi- 


neers work closely with 


the automotive and pe- 


Wide-awake operators are actu- 
ally making their engines “‘grow”’ 


OCTANE NUMBE®, C.F. 8. MOTOR METHOD 


in power and economy — by ad- 


justing or modifying them to take 
advantage of bettergasoline.Chart 
at right shows the steady rise in 
the anti-knock quality (octane 
number) of regular gasoline. 


Better and more economical transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH and SERVICE 
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Some Washington circles estimate that 
a “guns with butter’ economy wouid 
require about 100,000,000 tons of steel 
output in 1942. First major evidence of 
the probable solution came with the au- 
tomobile industry's announcement of a 
voluntary 20% cut in output (page 20). 
Government people estimate that this 
will save about 1,200,000 tons of steel 
a year. Mr. Weir promptly announced 
a rolling mill at Detroit would be con- 
verted from auto sheet production to 
ship plate—at a cost of $3,500,000. 


operation in cight months, going all- 
out within a vear. 
@ New Construction—Meanwhile, the 
industry is pushing ahead with new plant 
construction already scheduled to raise 
pig iron capacity by +%, steel ingot 
capacity by +°¢, and coke oven capac- 
ity by 12% in 1941. Whether even 
this enlarged capacity will be enough 
to forestall strict rationing of steel 
when the defense program gets into 
full swing depends heavily on con- 
sumption trends in non-military lines. 

and Tyler (BW —Apr.19°41 


Corpus Christi-106.6% Bigger | sis." 


Census gain, recorded in advance of new $44,000,000 N. J., will complete the roll 
naval air training station, focuses attention on Texas city that 


— 
STAR PERFORMERS: NO 4 
Business Week analyzes 

some of the factors in the g: 

of another of the eleven Ame 
cities in the over-25,000 diy 
which population 
creases of more than 50% 

last census. Attention has ; 
ously been paid to reason 
the gains of three cities in 
Los Angeles area (BW—Feb.2° 
p22), of Miami and Miami B 
BW —Mar.22'41,p38), of 
Texas cities—Lubbock, Au 


showed 


lean 


retains old sources of wealth while acquiring new ones. 


Comment on the spectacular rise of 
Corpus Christi, ‘Tex., usually starts off 
with, “Why wouldn't it grow? It’s had 
the world’s biggest naval air training 
station tossed into its lap.” 

Ihe truth is that the $44,000,000 
naval station does not register m Corpus 
Christi’s census returns. The national 
nose count was made as of April 1, 1940. 
At that time Norway was still Nor- 
wegian, the French were yawning in 
the Maginot Line, and the biggest naval 
air training school was not even a gleam 
in the Navy Department's eye. Con- 
struction of the station began in July. 
e Frosting for the Cake—The census 
gave Corpus Christi a population of 
57,301. It showed an increase of 
106.6% over 1930, highest percentage 
of all the fast-growing Texas cities (BW 

Apr.19°41,p20) and big enough to 
land Corpus Christi among the nation’s 
dozen fastest growing cities, exceeding 
25,000 population. ‘To this home-made 
cake, the naval project was added as a 
frosting. 

The station was handed to “Corpus” 

on a basis of natural advantages. A fed- 
eral committee picked the site before 
local go-getter: could apply political 
pressure in Washington. Contract for 
architectural planning went to Lawrence 
Wood (Chip) Robert, Jr., for $575,000. 
His speedy work at Corpus had much 
to do with finishing the project last 
March. 
@ $2,000,000 a Month—The station 
covers 10,000 acres, has +80 separate 
buildings, provided construction jobs for 
8,600 men. Many of these workers 
have taken their skills and payrolls to 
other jobs. Corpus Christi should 
worry. In full operation the station will 
have up to 16.000 men. They are ex- 
pected to spend $2,000,000 monthh 
in or around the city. With a_ two- 
ocean Navy being built there is small 
chance that the station will shut down 
tor many vears. 

It would take a bold man to forecast 
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what this setup will do for the city in 
the next decade. Corpus has come to 
accept a doubling of its population for 
each census as a matter of course. The 
1930 showing a gain of 163.6% was 
even better than 1940. 

@ Sources of Wealth—F actors that have 
made Corpus are set down as follows by 
local analysts: (1) Ranching and agri 
culture; (2) port development; (3) pe 
troleum production (big since 1935): 
4+) tourist trade; (5) naval station and 
defense activities. Here, as in other 
parts of this incredible Texas, the older 
forms of wealth production don’t peter 
out but continue to advance in step 
with new enterprises. 

Back of Corpus, ranch lands have 
been turned into farms. Yet the vi-pec 
of the cow hand echoes between fields 
of cotton or garden truck. Nueces, the 


Ihe skyline of Corpus Christi backs 
up the dredge that is working to en- 
large the waterfront area and make the 
city safe from gulf storms. The tallest 
structure on “the bluff” is the new 
Driscoll hotel and office building. 
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Building designs change. But CAREY 
wis keep pace with every step of progress 
,. cover buildings of every type. from the 
yescarred structures of other periods to the 
ssive, modernistic creations of today. 


And regardless of the architectural types, 
KREY Roofs cover them all with same un- 
jing dependability and economy... . 
these famous roofs invariably are en- 
neered and built to the requirements 

the individual job. 


Over a half century of experience 
the development and manufac- 
re of roofing materials is back 
CAREY Roofs. They must be 


od. Whatever your roofing 
eds, you're SAFE with 
Y 


Write for book: 
“Master Specifica- 
tions for Built-Up 
Roofs” — Address 
Dept. 29. 


Left Columa— 
Thomas Jeffer 
School, Richm 
THE Coca-Cola C 
Atlanta, Ga 
Hydraulic Pre 
ing Co., M ‘ 
Designed & Constructe 
The Austin Co 
Pratt & Whitney — [ 
Niles - Bement - Pon 
Hartford, Conr on 
Albert Kahn Co 
Strip Steel Mill 
pounds of Carey 
Roofing 
Industrial Rayon Cor 
Painesville, Ohio ‘ 
tects: Wilbur Wat 
Associates 
Procter & Gamble Con 
Quincy, Mass., Pla 
Office Building, S$ 
son & Sor 
Wisconsir 
Wright. Architect 


Right Column— 

Washington Athletic Club, Seattle 
Architect: Sherwood D0. Ford 
Clippenger, Associate 


car —— Albany, Ala Architect 
Eyvco ittle. 
NATIONAL onamioe ‘oun 7 BA, Century Apartments, Washington, D. C 
ROOFS FOR INDUSTRIAL AMERICA Industrial Rayon Corporation, Painesville, 0 
‘ Times-Star Building, Cincinnati, Ohio A 
tects: Sam’! Hannaford & Sons 
Kraft Cheese Co., Detroit Distributing B 
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This is what makes Corpus Christi 
tick. Along the turning basin are 


docks for petroleum products, cotton, 


chemicals, scrap metals, general mer- 
chandise—along the beach, features 
that make the city a tourist center. 


city’s home county, claims to lead the 
state in agricultural income. The old- 
line crop, cotton, still brings the county 
$5,000,000 yearly. A common sight is 
cotton growing between rows where 
onions are being gathered. 
© Good Earth—/he region’s black “hog- 
wallow” land sometimes runs to topsoil 
three and four feet deep. Watered by 
a 26-in. annual rainfall, vitalized by the 
powerful Gulf sunlight, this soil yields 
prodigiously—often three crops. Winter 
vegetables have been developed dur- 
ing recent years. Spinach, cabbage, and 
radishes are important. Other crops (in- 
cluding flax) are under experimentation. 
To less favored regions, it looks as if 
every turn of progress ends up in Corpus 
Christi’s front yard. Thus the intensive 
application of the internal combustion 
engine to agriculture following the last 
war was doubly advantageous. The in- 
land plains are perfect for motorized 
equipment and motorized equipment 
means a greater consumption of the 
petroleum which the area produces. 
During 1940 drillers discovered 22 new 
oil fields in the 24 counties of the Cor- 
pus Christi territory, bringing the total 
of wells to 11,500 with a daily produc- 
tion of 262,083 bbls. Twenty-five pipe 
lines pour oil into the Corpus port ter- 
minal. 
@ Fire on the Water—Here again sta- 
tistics refuse to sit still. No telling how 
much oil lies undiscovered in this re- 
gion. There is oil under the nearby 
floor of the Gulf of Mexico, a fact 
dramatized for visitors this spring by a 
blazing under-water well which had 
gone wild. Probably there is oil beneath 
the famous King Ranch south of the 
city. Founded by Richard King, captain 
of a Rio Grande steamboat during the 
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Mexican War, this ranch finally em- 
braced 1,250,000 acres, was bigger than 
Rhode Island. Six years ago Humble 
Oil and Refining Co. (‘Texas subsidiary 
of Standard Oil, N. J.) leased the oil 
rights for the King properties and the 
nearby Kenedy, Armstrong, and Ball 
ranches. The price was said to be 
$3,000,000. 

e Cattle and Race Horses—Humble 
hasn’t bothered to explore this domain, 
evidently isn’t worrying. There is oil or 
gas all around, and the formation is 
right. Meanwhile, the King Ranch con- 
tinues to breed cattle, cow ponies and 
(as a decorative side line) race horses. 
You might even say that it breeds its 
own cow boys, since the 350 Mexican 
vaqueros who work the herds were born 
on the place. 

For years the King dynasty blocked 

a main highway that would have con- 
nected Corpus Christi with points to 
the south. The road just ran up to a 
King fence and stopped. Finally the 
family relented and last December the 
new road was opened. 
@ More Tourists—The effect was evident 
in the increased stream of tourists which 
flowed into the city last winter. Texans 
from the sizzling plains have summered 
here since away back. They swim and 
fish in the salt water, sleep in the cool 
gulf breeze. Now distant winter tourists 
are discovering the section. It is on a 
main route to popular Mexico. The 
hard, straight Texas roads are an answer 
to the tourist’s prayer. 

Evidently the middle-aged couples 
who drive to Florida or California 
= ; year are seeking new vistas. Many 

them took in southern Texas during 
> past season—so many of them that 
last winter Corpus Christi was forced 


to forego its usual tourist advert: 
Hotels and even the beach cottages 
filled by people working at the 
naval station. It’s a good thing A 
Clara Driscoll (big rich from cattle 
oil ranches) picked this time to | 
the Robert Driscoll hotel-and- 
building which will open soon. 

@ Bursting at the Seams—This struc: 
rears its 17 stories on the bluff al 
the bay which attracted the attentio 
an exploring Spaniard on Corpus Ch: 
(body of Christ) day. It symbolizes : 
feverish haste and change of a city t 
is visibly bursting at the seams. Th 
is a move on to extend the corporat 
limits and control mushroom build 
developments. Over the line, shacks 
have sprung by the hundreds. Ordin 
ily they would rent for $10 to $12 
month; they are bringing $20 and $25 

Corpus Christi building construction 

of $8,102,000 for 1940 was only ex- 
ceeded in Texas by Houston and Da 
las. The figure for January and Febru 
ary this year—$2,658,000—shows that 
the rate is accelerating; it is over twic 
the total for the entire year of 1930). 
About half the current construction is 
residential. 
e Addition to Downtown Area—|he 
only vacant stores are in a block tied up 
by litigation. Pressure will be selieved 
with the completion of the two-mile, 
$2,500,000 combination boulevard-sea 
wall-yacht-basin-realty-addition _ facing 
the bay in the heart of the downtown 
section. The area will be strictly zoned 
for business, apartments and hotels. 

The project is an elaboration of a de- 
fense against the roaring hurricanes 
that sometimes sweep in from the Gulf. 
One of these destroyed Port Aransas in 
September, 1919, and furnished Corpus 
Christi an opening for the drive that 
gave it a deep-water channel. 

@ Making Good As a Port—For 75 years 
the city had dreamed of cheap water 
freight rates and seagoing steamers. 
Cactus Jack Garner, as a member of the 
lower house of Congress, put over a 
pork-barrel deal which obtained a fed 
eral survey and a nine-foot channel. It 
looked as if Corpus Christi were licked 
when the U.S. established the deep 

water terminal at Port Aransas, on the 
island that cuts Corpus Christi bay from 
the gulf. 

Shrewd Corpus Christians capitalized 
the 1919 hurricane to prove that their 
city was a safer place for the port. U. 5S. 
money dredged a 32-ft. channel 21 miles 
across the bay and local bonds supplied 
funds to develop the terminal. The 
port was opened in September, 1926. 
Tonnage handled for the first year was 
6,170; last year’s total was over a thou- 
sand times as much. Since they no 
longer are obliged to ship cotton from 
Galveston or Houston, Nueces county 
farmers save $3.60 a bale on freight at 
Corpus Christi. Petroleum products, 
chemicals, smelted metals, steel scrap 
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YOU CAN INSTALL A NEW FLOOR of Armstrong's Asphalt Tile with- 
out seriously interrupting your business. It is quickly laid by hand, a 
block at a time. This picture shows the Coupon Redemption Store of 


¥ ES ... YOU CAN! In spite of its 
luxurious appearance—its distine- 
tive design effects—its sturdy construc- 
tion—Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile floors 
are low in cost. And they can be bought 
on convenient time payments. 

Forty-one striking plain and marble 
colorings are available in Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile. Special insets, borders, 
guide-lines, etc., cost little extra. 

Low initial cost is not the only saving 
you get from this asphalt tile. You save 
on maintenance, too, for all it requires 
is quick routine dusting, occasional 


washing and waxing. It gives years of 


trouble-free service without ever needi: 
any costly or time-consuming refinishing 

Floors of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
can take it! Their colorings run right 
through the material so they will nm 
scuff or wear off. They do not crack or 
splinter. And they can be installed over 
concrete that is in direct contact wit 
the ground. 

Get all the facts about this low-cost 
floor. Write for free booklet, ““Low-C: 
Floors with a Luxury Look.” 
Armstrong Cork Company, Re- 
silient Tile Floors Department, 


1236 State St., Lancaster, Pa 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Atlanta, Georgia, with its good look- 
ing floor of Armstrong's Asphalt Tilein clay brown marble and sea 
green marble. Installed by The Glover Linoleum and Carpet Company. 


ARMSTRONG’ 


" THE LOW-COST 


FLOOR WITH 
THE LUXURY 
LOOK! 


Asphalt Ti 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM * LINOTILE (OIL-BONDED) * CORK TILE 


° RUBBER TILE * LINOWAL 


x This puts wings on the feet 


of America’s foundries « « «+ 


Another of the many ways in which Her- 
cules chemical materials are helping in- 
dustry to speed production, and cut costs. 


AMONG industry's biggest problems today is— how to pro- 
duce greatly increased numbers of metal castings, fast. 


‘Truline* Binder, a remarkable low-cost ingredient un- 
covered by Hercules research, is helping to increase pro- 
duction in many foundries. Cores made with Truline 
Binder bake through quickly—increasing core oven out- 
put 30% in some foundries. Its property of causing cores 
to collapse quickly after metal is poured results in easier 
cleaning, enabling some foundries to cut cleaning time as 
much as 50%, Already hundreds of foundries are using 
TRULINE BINDER to improve production and turn out 


an increased volume of sound castings. 


Important among Hercules chem- 
ical materials are terpene deriv- 


HERCULES HELPS 
MANY MORE WAYS 


atives, rosins, resins, and rosin esters, many of them 
tailored for specific industrial uses. Hercules chemical 


cotton, and the Hercules cellulose derivatives — nitrocel- 
lulose, cellulose acetate, and ethyl cellulose—in a wide 
range of diversified formulations, solve many problems in 
plastics, protective coatings, and film. Hercules paper- 
making chemicals are used throughout the paper industry. 
In our 26 plants and research laboratories, technical men 
study constantly to develop processing materials and in- 
gredients to help other industries improve products, save 
time, and cut costs. 


SOME INDUSTRIES Hercules products are being used 
NOW SERVED...  notonly in metal foundries, but in 
plastics, protective coatings, paper, textiles, mining, con- 
struction, quarrying, meat packing, cement, soaps and 
cleansers, inks, linoleum, disinfectants, insecticides, 
leather, rubber, essential oils . . . and many more places. 
af 7 7 
Write for information on TRULINE BINDER, or any 
other Hercules chemical material. Address Department B-4. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wilmington Delaware 


@rec. S. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWDER 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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are other port items. Biggest plant at 
the docks is Southern Alkali Corp., 
jol itly owned by American Cyanamid 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 

Port business will get a boost this 
summer when the 9-ft. intracoastal 
barge canal is completed. It will link 
Corpus Christi with other gulf cities 
and (via the lower Mississippi) with the 
entire inland waterway system. 


A Race for Ships 


Vessels ordered under the 
emergency building program 
now total 444, and new ways 
are going up on both coasts. 


This country’s shipbuilding program 
received a boost last week when orders 
were placed for 184 new vessels. Biggest 
single order—for 72 big, fast tankers— 
went to the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co. at Chester, Pa., just south of 
Philadelphia. 

Ihe tanker order alone is valued at 
$180,000,000, calls for the condemning 
of 50 acres along the Delaware River ad- 
joining the present Sun shipyard, the 
construction of 12 new shipways at an 
estimated cost of $12,000,000, and the 
boosting of employment at the yards 
from 8,000 to 18,000 workers. The re- 
maining 112 vessels of the gigantic new 
order will be “ugly ducklings” —mass- 
produced freighters of about 10,000 tons 
—which are to be built in seven ship- 
yards stretching from South Portland, 
Me., to Portland, Ore., and to cost 
nearly $185,000,000. This brings to 444 


the number of ships ordered as part of 
the emergency shipbuilding program. 
The British touched off the boom with 
orders last fall for 60 “ugly ducklings,” 
30 to be built in Maine and 30 in Cali- 
fornia. Washington, as the 
lease-lend bill passed, placed orders for 
another 200 of these mass-produced ves- 
sels for use by either Britain or the 
United States. Last week's order for 184 
more vessels pushed this total to 444. 
Besides these orders for emergency 
bottoms, the Maritime Commission is 
pushing its regular 10-year shipbuilding 
program so as to produce more than the 
regularly-scheduled 50 ships in 1941. 
Best guess now is that at least 60 of 
these fast commission vessels will slide 
down the ways this year. 
e@ Sun’s Schedule—Officials at the Sun 
yards say that the keel for the first of the 
72 tankers ordered last week will be laid 
before July 1, that the first vessel will be 
launched within nine months, and the 
entire order filled within two years. 
Plans for the 112 “ugly ducklings” 
are waiting on the expansion of exist- 
ing yards. Four new shipways are al- 
ready under construction at South Port- 
land, Me., where 16% of the new cargo 
boats will be built. Another six ways 
are being built at Richmond, Calif., 
where 24 will be constructed. Baltimore 
has 16 new ways under construction. 
Other shipbuilding centers sharing the 
new orders are Wilmington, N. C., 
Houston, ‘lex., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Portland, Ore. 
@Some This Year, Maybe—Maritime 
Commission officials refuse to say when 
the first “ugly ducklings” will be deliv- 
ered but admit that, with luck, 10 from 
earlier orders might be delivered this 


soon as 


oe. 


LAUNDRY ON WHEELS 


One of four types of mobile laundry 
units developed for the Army went on 
display outside the offices of the Quar- 
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termaster Corps in Washington last 
week. None of the four will be offi- 
cially adopted until after they have 
been put through rigorous tests. This 
model gets workout at Camp Lee, Va. 


year. ‘They are confident that 70 t 
can be launched in cach quarte1 
beginning in 1942. 

How fast this country is going to | 
able to build ships durmg the next 
months has been estimated by the Ne 
York Journal of Commerce, authority 
on shipping 


Ship Completions 


January—March 1941 (Actua 
Passenger Tank 
Cargo Cargo ers 
Maritime 
Commission Bd 10 
Private + 


lotal 2 10 + l¢ 
April-June, 1941 (Estimated 

Commission l 14 15 

Private 2 7 ¢ 


+> 


Total ] 16 24 
July-September, 1941 (Estimated 

Commusison ] 20 21 16 
Private 2 9 1] 1] 
] 22 9 32 , 

October-December, 1941 (Estimated 
Commission 5 16 2) 1s 
Private 5 
Emergency 


Total 


otal 


All 1941 9 
January-March, 1942 (Estimated 
Commission 2 13 15 12 
Private 
Emergency” 


75 
Total 2 88 12 102 
April, 1941, to April, 1942 (Estimated 


Commission 9 63 580.( 


Private . 33 38 320) 0 
Emergency* 85 


Total 9 33.6195 1.155 


* Ugly ducklings and British cargo ships 


One other angle of the ship supply 
situation attracted attention this week 
With the Oliver bill (allowing the Ad 
ministration to commander foreign-flag 
tonnage in United States ports) all but 
enacted, all eyes were focused on the 
laid-up vessels which might be taken 
over, in addition to the Danish, Ger 
man, and Italian vessels already grabbed 
(BW—Apr.5’41,p14): 
Gross 
Tonnage 
117,076 

8,999 


1 \ pe an 
Number 
Danish [-2 
German .... 
Italian 140,450 
Belgian 29,603 
Estonian ... 812 
French 146,541 
Greek 6,819 
Lithuanian .. 1,255 
Norwegian .. 15,165 
Rumanian 3,495 
Yugoslavian . 3,547 


] 


te ee ee 
° . -* ) 


473,762 

* C—Combination passenger and 
Freighter; T—Tanker 

First definite assignment of comman 
deered vessels is rumored to be the 
scheduling of the four largest Danish 
ships for runs around South Africa to 
the Red Sea with supplies for the British 
army and civilians in Egypt. 
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Before a single plane,- tank or ship 
can be produced, hundreds of specif ica- 
tions, bulletins, forms and contracts 
must be drafted and duplicated. It is 
natural that our gigantic defense plan 
finds Government and Industry both turn- 
ingtothe Vari-Typer. We have shown them 
ways to shorten ‘paper work” by precious 
hours, days--and even weeks! 


HERE’S HOW IT WILL SPEED 
AND SAVE FOR YOU TOO... 


On this simple electrical instrument, your own typist taps out sharp, perfect 
copy for reproduction by Mimeograph, Multilith, Ditto, offset printing,etc. The 
Vari-Typer speeds the production of forms, lists, bulletins, specifications ,and 
advertising jobs and cuts their cost in two important ways: 1. Vari-Typer’s 
changeable type plates provide an endless variety of types and compact type lay- 
outs. So--many jobs you are sending to the printer can now be turned out--in 1/10 
the time at 1/4 the cost--by your own staff 2. On multiple page jobs, it cuts 
down the number of sheets required, cuts running time, supplies and postage all 
to a minimum. Vari-Typer composes automatically to the desired width and depth, 
writes brilliant stencils that run longer and trues up righthand margins--all 
under uniform electric control. Its wide variety of types injects design, clarity 
and selling punch into every job. Here's a way to speed production, cut costs-- 


and do a better job. Investigate Vari-Typer! Branches in principal cities. 


EXECUTIVES: this portfolio is packed with ideas for ending 
bottlenecks and saving money. You are welcome to a copy--no 
strings attached. Send the coupon--now ... 


Cut this coupon to cut your costs 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
Vari-Typer Building 333 Sixth Avermwe New York, N. Y. 


Please send your portfolio, “How You Can Profit by Using 
Vari-Typer”’. 


Autos into Guns 


That 20% cut in produc. 
tion still leaves the car compa. 
nies with a good mark to shoot 
at. Expect a price rise. 


Curtailment of 1942 car and 
| production to 80% of the 1941 o 
| and an implied industry-wide cons 
| carrying over into 1943 the new n 
| that are coming out this summ«¢ 
leave the auto companies in \ 
| degrees of preparedness for the 
pull. Some of the concerns involy 
| the industry's agreement with W 
| S. Knudsen of the Office of Produc: 
Management will just about break 
| this year, for one reason or anothe: 
| with production arbitrarily limited 
| season, their prospects for a profit 
| none too bright, even with offsett 
defense business. 

The cut in output followed Det 
expectations (BW —Apr.19°41,p65 
local opinion will make no bets that t 
20% slash will be the last for the 1942 
season. Meanwhile, government and 
suppliers know for a certainty the top 
limit on materials to be supplied the 
automobile industry; the supply and 
transportation industries can shift an 
| enormous load from auto work to na 

tional defense—although there ar 

bound to be dislocations to business 
and employment in the process. 

e A Big Appetite—Too big an appetite 

for the size of the country’s material 

larder is the reason for the cut in autos 

Latest figures (1939) show that the in 
| dustry consumes 49% of all strip steel. 
| 44% of sheet steel, 33% of bar steel, 

55% of alloy steel, 80% of all rubber. 

23% of nickel, 34% of lead and 9.7 

ot aluminum (mostly secondary). Steel 

is considered the most critical material 

in the auto outlook, and with present 
| fabricating methods, the only source of 
| conservation is curtailment of produc 
| tion. Other critical materials like alumi- 
num, nickel, zinc and synthetic rubber 
are being conserved by voluntary action 
of auto manufacturers to seek substi 
tutes, but the 20% cut helps here, too. 

Productionwise, 1942 will be permit- 
ted to surpass 1939. Considering onl) 
U. S. assemblies for domestic and export 
purposes, output will reach an estimated 
5,000,000 units in the current season 
The curtailment agreement still leaves a 
better-than-average-year—4,000,000 units 
—for the industry to shoot at. 

@ Pinching the Pocketbook—With a 
sellers market fully established, sales 
currently exceeding production, futur 
| production pegged, and manufacturing 
costs rising, the public is bound soon to 
| feel the situation in its pocketbook 
nerve. First shock is likely to come on 
trade-in appraisals. Dealers have been 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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gpersting at low net profit per car in | 


order to get volume, having been egged 
on by factories that saw the handwriting 
on the wall and set out to attain the 
Jargest possible sales volume in anticipa- 


tion of eventual curtailment. Now deal- | 
ers will not be under the same pressure | 


for volume and will pick deals to their 
liking. Predictions are that next fall’s 
delivered prices will be, at least, 10% 


higher and probably more in view of 


the government’s new tax program. 


While there will be no new “1943 | 
models” coming out in 1942, companies | 
needing additional product refurbish- | 
ing can be expected to scatter small | 


style changes over the selling months. 


Lumbermen Yield 


West Coast plea resulting 
from farflung indictments marks 
completion of Thurman Arnold's 
second biggest prosecution. 


When the West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association, five other associations, 69 | 
Pacific Northwest lumber firms, and 25 | 
individuals last week pleaded nolo con- | 
tendere and agreed to pay fines total- | 


ing $102,500 as a result of anti-trust 
indictments returned by a Los Angeles 
federal grand jury last September, ‘Thur- 


man Arnold’s second largest group of | 
actions came to completion. (Largest | 


to date were the Madison oil cases.) 


The widespread and wholesale indict- | 


ments involved the West Coast Lum- 


bermen’s Association of Seattle (as the | 


“heart” of an alleged Sherman Act viola- 
tion) and other groups affiliated or co- 
operating with it—the Columbia Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Association (Portland, 
Ore.), Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association (Eugene, Ore.), National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
(Washington, D. C.), Intercoastal Lum- 
ber Distributors’ Association (New York 
wholesalers and salesmen for West 
Coast lumber firms), Lumber & Allied 
Products Institute, Inc. (Los Angeles). 
¢ Includes Big Firms—The 69 firms in- 
dicted included major Pacific Northwest 
producers, among them such giants as 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and Weyer- 
hauser ‘Timber Co. Individuals included 
20 officers and trustees of W.C.L.A. and 
one official from each of the other asso- 
ciations named in the indictments. 
W.C.L.A. member firms (200 of the 
900 West Coast sawmill operators) were 
described in the original indictments as 
producing 6,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber during 1937-1940, 75% of it 
sold and shipped in interstate commerce. 
© Charges—The grand jurors had charged 
“defendants and their co-conspirators” 
with combining to restrain interstate 
trade by curtailing production, establish- 
ing and controlling the market and price 
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250 Cool Drinks wy 
Jor less than J cent! 


... Imagine so many 


cool drinks for 
so little! 


— 
... That's because 
it's a Frigidaire, the 
leading make of 
cooling equipment! 


New Frigidaire Water Coolers 
give you amazing 
Meter-Miser Economy! 


@ The attractive new Frigidaire Water 
Coolers are the result of Frigidaire’s vast 
refrigeration experience. Only they offer 
you all these advantages : 

Exclusive Meter- Miser, simplest refrigerat- 
ing mechanism ever built. Rotary principle 
eliminates pistons, connecting rods, many 
other parts that cause friction and wear. 
5-Year Protection Against Service Expense on 
Meter- Miser, condenser, refrigerant control, 
fan motor and cooling unit. 

Handsome Appearance, Compact Size. 5 models 
only 14%” square. Stainless steel top, 
beautiful design. 

Effortless Drinking—“‘ Magic Action” bubbler 
requires only touch of finger. Foot pedal 
optional at slight extra cost. 

""Self-Serve” Temperatures —Select the water 
temperature you prefer. 

Model for Every Need—A complete line of 
bottle, pressure and tank-type models. 
Surprisingly low-cost—can be purchased and 
operated for only a few cents a day. 

Don’t wait! Call in nearest dealer or send for 
complete Frigidaire Water Cooler catalog today. 
*Costs less than 1c to cool 250 4 oz. drinks from 80° to 50° 


in 80° room, using bottle type cooler and 3c K WH rate. Costs 
slightly more with bubbler type cooler due to water wastage. 


CAUTION! fr isn't 2 eer 


Frigidaire unless it bears the 
aire’ nameplate. Frigidaire } 


Call in the Expert i ima 
a s e . 
Call in Frigi Mai 


Frigidaire Commercia: Division, as & 
i General Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, Ohio 
t Please send me free Frigidaire Water Cooler Catalog 


i) Name and Company 
/ z Street Address 
+ 


4 City and State am a 
= Tee 
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from « Babys Breath to 5500 TONS 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
AIRPLANE PRESSES 


5500 tons pressure 10,800 sq. in. platen 
36 second working cycle 500 tons weight 


So perfectly responsive is this BIRDSBORO-built hydraulic 
giant that its pressure and speed are completely mastered at 
a finger’s touch. 

From contact as delicate as a baby’s breath to the full crush- 
ing force of 5500 tons—from turtle pace to racing speed—all 
factors can be controlled at will. 


Designed, built and tested under one roof, by the Hydraulic 


Press Department of BIRDSBORO. 


THE BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 
Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 


'Pnesseea 


BUILDERS OF . Hydraulic Presses . Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . 
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of lumber, fixing “artificial, arb)trap, 
uniform and non-competitive p 
and adopting “arbitrary and un: 
able rules, policies and practices 
have resulted in unjustly excl 
would-be competitors. 


‘Denver True Bills 


Lumber and building-sup. 


' ply indictments include new 


antitrust wrinkles. Cement firms 
accused of misusing fair trade. 


Until Thurman Arnold came on the 
scene, the Rocky Mountains were never 
much of a hunting ground for trust 
busters. In 50 years under the Sher 
man Act, only three indictments wer 
returned in that region and they wer 
quashed before they came to trial. ‘I hen 
1941 arrived, and with it the Denver 
food indictments (BW—Feb.1'41,p16 
But that was just a starter. 

Last week, with Arnold himself in at 
the kill, a federal grand jury in Denver 
indicted 240 individuals, corporations, 
and associations in the lumber, building 
supply, and cement industries of the 
area for alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

@ On Arnold’s List—Among those in- 
dicted were the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which has 23,00/ 
members; the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; the Ideal and othe: 
cement companies of Charles Boettcher, 
who heads the most powerful business 
dynasty in the Rockies (Boettcher wa: 
not named individually); the W. C. Bel 
Services, Inc., of Seattle; scores of big 
lumber and building-material companic 


| from Kansas City west to Utah. Den 


ver’s largest retail coal distributor, the 
Rio Grande Fuel Co., was in the list, 
and so was important Colorado Builders’ 
Supply Co. 

From virtually every “big name” com- 
pany and person in the business, the in- 
dictments graded down, as one lawyer 


| said, “to about everyone who’s ever sold 
| a‘ two-by-four.” 


e Liquor and Fuel Next?—Amold said 


| he wasn’t stopping. Before he flew back 
| to Cleveland from Denver, he said that 


the liquor and fuel industries in the 
Middle West would next go under the 
probe. 

The current indictments charge con- 
spiracy to restrain trade, conspiracy to 
fix prices illegally, and to coerce dealers 
who wouldn’t “go along.” In those tre- 
spects they are normal antitrust indict- 
ments; in some others they are unique 
In one true bill, lumber dealers are 
charged with employing the Denver 
building ordinance to force consumers 
to use only lumber bearing a certain 


| grade mark, which grade mark, it is al- 
| leged, is controlled by the defendants as 
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qa trust. This indictment also charges 
that only “recognized” lumber dealers 
can handle certain trademarked prod- 
ucts; and that in no case can consumers 
buy direct from the lumber manufac- 
turers. Dealers who sought to be inde- 
pendent were coerced into line, it is 
claimed, and were forced to sign written 
pledges to observe association-fixed 
prices. (Reacting to the federal charges, 
the Denver council immediately called 
for a sweeping probe of the city’s entire 
building code.) 

e “Business Agents”—The lumber asso- 
ciations are also accused of maintaining 
a force of “‘business agerts’ whose chief 
duty was to call on independents and 
dealers who lowered prices, and force 
them back into line. 

The cement companies—including the 
Ideal Cement Co. and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, the Colorado Portland Ce- 
ment Co., and Monolith Portland Mid- 
west Co.—are chiefly accused of using 
the Colorado Fair Trade Act to fix 
prices, and of coercing dealers through 


boycott and other devices. The cement 


indictments are the first to be brought 
in Colorado against firms supposedly 
acting under the fair-trade law (page 
46). Grocers fined two months ago were 
using the unfair practice act. 

There were six counts, but not all 
defendants were named in each indict- 
ment. Fines up to $5,000 could be 
levied on each count. 


e Price Controls—Arnold’s revelation 


that fuel and liquor will be next is sig- | 


nificant. Colorado coal companies have 


been working under a rigid price-control | 


structure, with complete unionization, 
under the Guffey Coal Act. Liquor deal- 
ers were among the original sponsors of 
the Colorado Fair Trade Act and have 
been operating under it since 1937, also 
with rigid price controls. 


Power Rebellion 


Anti-lckes movement of 
public systems in Northwest is | 
heartening private companies 
in face of congressional threat. 


Outside of the interesting probability | 
that the Bonneville-Grand Coulee Power | 


Administration would have to buy some 
electric power from private or munici- 
pal utility systems this summer in order 


to deliver on commitments to custom- | 


ers, chief item of business conversation 
in the Pacific Northwest this week was 
the growing breach between publicly- 


owned utilities in Washington and Ore- | 
gon and Interior Secretary Ickes’ poli- | 
cies for administering the two giant | 


Columbia River projects. 
Increasing friction over “home rule 
vs. Washington rule” has resulted in 


organization of the Northwest Public | 
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Home ownership under present con- 
ditions represents the soundest type 
of investment. Not only does it give 
you the complete satisfaction of liv- 
ing in a home that suits your needs, 
but it enables you to establish your 
housing costs for years to come. 
Should rents rise, they can only af- 
fect you favorably and that’s to in- 
crease the value and enhance the se- 
curity of your home investment. 

Today it’s easy to acquire a mod- 
ern home. Down payments are as low 
as 10%. The balance can be amor- 
tized on monthly terms that fit your 
budget and may be lower than the 
rent you now pay. 

Today’s modern home is easy to 
manage. Automatic heating and other 
equipment make it a comfortable, 


@ The Fifty 4-Square 
Home Designs are yours 
to examine and use. Your 
4-Square Lumber Dealer 
has them and will be glad 
to go over them with you. 
He can help you with your 
planning. He knows local 
conditions. Hecan put you 
in touch with a reliable 
builder. He can arrange 
the financing of your home 
on convenient, rent-like 
terms. 


Asa starting point in your 
planning, send for the 
Home Planners Guide and 


the name of your 4-Square 
Dealer. 


for 
Home 
Pointers Pranners 
4-SQUARE HOME 
BUILDING SERVICE 


satisfying place in which to live . . . 
out on a plot of your own, where you 
can do as you please, and you and 
your family have privacy and the 
finest kind of environment. 


26 leading American 
Architects show how to 
get greater home value 


Never before has so much home value been 
available in every budget bracket . . . and 
as a guide to getting this value, 26 leading 
architects were commissioned by Weyer- 
haeuser to work with Weyerhaeuser engi- 
neers in designing Fifty 4-Square Homes 

master patterns of expert room arrange- 
ment, authentic architectural design, and 
strong, rigid, engineered construction. 
These are the basic elements of home value 
and they are detailed in a free booklet, the 
Home Planners Guide, which the coupon 


below will bring you. 


4-SQUARE 
LUMBER 


Copyright 1941, Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


Bw 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 
2040 FIRST NAT'L BANK BLOG, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Please send me the name of the local 4-Square 
Lumber Dealer and the Home Planners Guide. 


IRWIN BREAKS 
BOTTLE-NECK 


WITH S-W FINISHES 


lypical of Irwin furniture is 
Mahogany console table. 


Cut Fine Furniture Finishing Time 
by 20 Hours. Output 210 Pieces Daily! 


Have you a little bottle-neck lurking in your 
plant? A finishing operation, perhaps, that 
holds down your total output? Then listen to 
this story from Grand Rapids... 

Robert W. Irwin Co. are famous for fine 
furniture, but their six-coat finishing tech- 
nique (fine as it was) was a serious bottle- 
neck. Production was growing; more space | 
was out of the question. What to do? 

A new force-drying kiln and new Sherwin- 
Williams finishes provided the answer. To- 
day, in a room scarcely 100 foot square, 
Irwin operators spray, sand and dry 210 
pieces every 8-hour day! Six coats—water- 
stain, washcoat, filling, matching, sealing, 
and two lacquer coats—produce a finish 
finer than obtained by the old, slow method. | 


4 Lett: Irwin's 

force-dryingkiln 

P operates at 120°- 
ry 125°F., employs 


} Ww conveyor tor 


continuous pro- 
7 duction, 


@ li you use lacquers, enamels, paints or | 
varnishes of any type, you may be able to 
speed up your production by switching to 
new Sherwin-W illiams'finishes. 

It costs nothing to ask a tech- 

nical representative of this 

world’s largest paint manufac- 

turer. Write Sherwin-Williams 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


Defense Business 


@ Auto Production—Within two. or 
three weeks, automotive manufacturers 
and the OPM will attempt to work 
out methods of applying the auto 
industry's agreement to cut produc- 
tion by 20% beginning Aug. | (page 28). 
The agreement at this stage calls for 
an all-over limitation of unit produc- 
tion and covers passenger Cars, trucks, 
and buses. Both OPM and the industry, 
however, know that defense is causing 
greater demand for both trucks and 
buses, which will undoubtedly be taken 
into account. 


@ Tin for Cans—Representatives of can 
companies have told OPM that a 10% 
reduction in weight of the tin coating 
for cans could safely be made for about 
95% of all tin can uses. The manu- 
facturers oppose any reduction in coat- 
ing weight of cans used for baby foods, 
kraut, and high acid fruits. If the tin 
situation gets considerably tighter than 
it is now, part or all of can supplies 
may be denied to food processors who 
could readily find substitutes. U.S. con 
sumption of virgin tin in 1940 was 
around 77,000 tons, a 10% increase 
over 1939, and a further sharp upsurge 
is due this vear. Paint manufacturers 
are switching to tern-plated cans, and 
the petroleum industry is turning to 
black steel-plated containers with tern- 
plate tops and bottoms. 


@ Skilled Labor—Sidney Hillman has 
given Senate investigators of defense 
some figures indicating the drain on the 
supply of skilled labor. Last June, 
when Congress first approved the de- 
fense appropriations, final aircraft 
assemblies were emploving 117,000 
workers. By Jan. 1, 1941, the number 
had risen to 185,000, an increase of 
58%. At present 220,000 are employed, 
but to mect delivery schedules for 
planes to be completed by Oct. 31, a 
total of 389,000 workers will be needed. 
The machine-tool industry from 1930 to 
1938 employed on the average only 
28,000 workers. By February, 1941, it 
was using 85,000. By next December 
it must have 101,000. 


@ Insurance Section—A new insurance 
section has been established in the office 
of the Undersecretary of War. It will 
supervise use, purchase, and approval of 
workmen’s compensation, public liabil- 
ity, automobile, fire, marine, and mis- 
cellaneous tvpes of insurance by the 
various supply arms and services. 


@ Zinc Pool—The zinc pool, from which 
the Priorities Division of OPM may 
make mandatory allocations to meet 
urgent defense needs, is to be raised 
for the month of May. During April, 
producers of slab zinc are required to 
set aside 5% of January production. 
For May, they will be required to set 
aside 17% of March production, and 
the pool should amount to about 12,000 
tons. Both military and civilian demands 
for zinc are running ahead of production. 


@ Aluminum Index—OPM has issuc 
index instructing suppliers of alumn 
on how to classify purchasers’ 0; 
into the various preference ratings 
viously established. The ratings, A 
A-10 for defense orders, and B-1 t 

for non-military orders, represent g¢ 
categories. ‘The new index specifi 
designates the products involved, 
outlines their ratings in a detailed br 
down of 20 industrial groups. For 
stance, Industry Group 16, cov 
electrical machinery, is sub-divided 
seven sections. Under the section 
voted to electrical equipment for in 
trial use, circuit breakers and accesso 
are given a B-4 (standard apparat 
which cannot easily be redesigned to 
substitutes, and for which there is 
stantial use in defense channels) ratin; 
Non-magnetic enclosures are assign 
to B-7, meter discs to B-6, etc. The B7 
rating applies to products in which 
reasonably _ satisfactory substitute — for 
aluminum is available. B-8, the lowest 
rating, applies to products for which 
reasonably satisfactory substitute for alu 
minum is or can be found. 


® Figures—Defense contracts awarded by 
the Army and Navy from June, 1940, to 
Mar. 31, 1941, totaled $13,022,000,00( 
Navy awards for ships and ship parts 
constitute 34% of the total; contracts for 
munitions, ammunition, miscellaneous 
ordnance, 21%; airplanes, engines, and 
accessories, 18%; industrial facilities 
9.1%; posts, depots, stations, 7.2% 
transportation equipment, 1.7%; other 
equipment and supplies, 7.8%. 


@ Contracts and Orders—Contracts total 
ing $364,000,000 for building 184 ships 
and construction of 44 new wavs mad 
the biggest splash in this week's new 
defense business (page 27). In addition 
Henry J. Kaiser—“mystery man of the 
pacific coast” whose companies hol 
many sizable defense contracts (BW 

Mar.1'41,p28)—was awarded a $22,436.- 
860 contract for enlargement of th 
Panama canal. This work will includ 
excavation for the long-planned set of 
third locks. The aircraft production pro 
gram got a big boost with the award 
of a $24,275,000 contract to the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. for construction of a new 
plant at Middle River, Md., and addi 
tions to the company’s existing plant 
also at Middle River. The Navy Depart 
ment announced award of an unusual 
$12,970,000 contract to the Midvale 
Co., Nicetown, Pa., for installation of 
special equipment; the work is to be 
done without “profit or fee to the con 
tractor.” Mack Manufacturing Corp 
Long Island Citv, N. Y., was awarded 
$9,907,427 for manufacturing transmis 
sion control differentials and drive as 
semblies for tanks, Cooper-Bessemet 
Corp., Grove City, Pa., was awarded 
$3,766,000 for construction of propelling 
machinery for 14 Navv minesweepers, 
Goodvear Aircraft got $3,642,280 for 
construction of new facilities to manu 
facture wings and control surfaces. 
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TEAMING UP 


WITH its own production of Pratt & Whitney 


aircraft engines already increased tenfold, United 
Aircraft is cooperating with two great automobile 
manufacturers to increase production still further. 
Ford and Buick have volunteered to manufacture 
these engines during the emergency; United Air- 
craft has volunteered to show them how. 

Ford and Buick have been furnished engine 
designs and specifications, and also complete de- 
tails of Pratt & Whitney manufacturing processes. 
These proven processes have been adopted by 


Ford and Buick for their new engine factories. 
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United Aircraft salutes these two great compa- 
nies and is proud to play its part in the typically 
American teamwork that is helping to make the 


nation invincible—on land, on sea, and in the air. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 


©.» A 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
AIRPLANES 


GAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


Whiting 30-ton crane with an auxiliary 5-ton high-speed hoist. 


Machine Shops get 
LOWER HANDLING COSTS 


with this Quiet-Running Crane 


All cranes look very much alike when first 
installed. It’s only after the first year of 
service that their differences begin to 
show up. Then, inferior construction in- 
variably brings excessive maintenance, 
costly repairs, and even crippling pro- 
duction shutdowns. 

Whiting cranes incorporate many un- 
usual features that prevent trouble and 
reduce handling costs. For example, 
they have quiet, smooth-running her- 
ringbone gears that outlast ordinary 
spur gears at least two to one. They 
have rugged roller bearings which 


reduce friction and keep gears accurately 
aligned. Tapered-tread drive wheels keep 
the crane running squarely onthe runway 
without binding. Precision machining 
and sturdy construction of all parts guar- 
antee long life and low handling costs. 
Investigate this truly modern overhead 
traveling crane. Capacities range from 1 
to 400 tons. Also electric hoists from 
% to 7% tons. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. In 
Canada: Whiting Corp. (Canada), 
Ltd., Toronto. Builders of quality 
cranes for over fifty years. 


Send for Booklet—‘‘How to Write a Traveling Crane Specification” 


W/L 


OVERHEAD 


TRAVELING CRANES 


TOO MUCH WHEAT? 


Loss of foreign markets piled up such 
a wheat surplus in the U.S. that S. 


| retary of Agriculture Claude Wick 


ard (left), made plans to ballot farmers 
on May 31 to get reactions to th 
establishment of wheat marketing 
quotas. Now market gossip is that the 
wheat is likely to be needed abroad, 
and the referendum may be called off 


Power Association by 13 municipal) 
owned systems (including Seattle and 
l'acoma) and five PUDs (public utility 


| districts) in Washington and Oregon 


| @ Want Home Rule—N.P.P.A. will plug 


hard for local control of policies go\ 
erning marketing and distribution of 
Columbia River hydro-electric power 
It will submit to Congress a bill clip 
ping the wings of the Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee Power Administration. 
Specifically, N.P.P.A. wants a Colum 


| bia Power Authority established consist 


ing of a three-member board appointed 


| by the President—one member at larg« 
| and two from a panel chosen by pub 


THE LONG-LIFE, HERRINGBONE-GEARED, ROLLER-BEARING CRANES | 


34 


licly-owned bodies holding contracts 
with Bonneville or Grand Coulee—dis 
tinctly outside control of the Interior 
Department. 

e “Northwest Province’—T'o put over 
their point on home rule, N.P.P.A. is 
using a neat statement of policy: “We 
believe that concentration of contro] in 
the Interior Department . . . would tend 
to make puppets of administrative off 
cials and a province of the Northwest.” 
Particular significance of this is that it 
comes from groups that have worked 
closely with (and have been largely fos- 
tered by) the Bonneville-Grand Coulee 


| Power Administration. 


e@ Private Firms Worry—The private 
utilities naturally will have a big stake 
in whatever method of administration 
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emerges from Congress (and it is ex- 
rected some legislation will emerge dur- 
ing the next few weeks). ‘I'wo of Secre- 
tary Ickes’ proposals are keeping them 
awake nights, specifically: (1) granting 
of a $200,000,000 revolving fund to the 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee Administra- 
tion or its successor to be used for pur 
chase of complete private systems; (2) 
giving the administration the right 
of federal condemnation and _ seizure 
whereby Bonneville can deposit with the 
federal courts a check which it believes 
constitutes a reasonable price for any 
utility property and then can take over 
the property immediately, leaving as the 


only recourse to the private utilities a | 


fight in the federal courts. Among 
themselves, officials of the private com 


panies are agreeing that if Congress | 
passes legislation including these two | 
provisions, electric properties in and | 


adjacent to the Columbia River will 


have on their hands a fight for existence. | 


e Gird for Battle—The private compa- 
nies were heartened by the outcome of 
the Mar. 11] election in Spokane when a 
spanking was administered to public 
power advocates by a 3-to-2 vote turn 
ing down a proposal to buy out the 
Washington Water Power Co. (BW 

Mar.15’41,p8). All this makes more 
interesting the probability that Bonne 


ville will have to buy some power from | 
private or municipal systems, to deliver 
on contracts during the late summer and | 


early fall. A few years ago the federal 


government apparently undertook the | 


responsibility of providing power capac 
ity for the Pacific Northwest with con 
struction of the Columbia River proj 
ects. Private utilities were led to believc 
their future requirements would be met 
from this pool. Meanwhile, by setting 
a low wholesale rate, the Bonneville 
Grand Coulee Power Administration at 


tracted the Aluminum Company of | 
America and Reynolds Metals Co., and | 


several other smaller plants to the area 
The defense emergency did the rest. 

Bonneville at the present time has 
sold considerably more power than it 
can deliver. 
© Power Flood Later—In September, a 
fifth generator will begin to hum in 
the Bonneville power house and the 
shortage will be over. No. | generator 
at Grand Coulee should be ready to 
deliver industrial power in October or 
November and No. 6 at Bonneville will 
be functioning in January. 

Incidentally, the defense boom in the 
Puget Sound area (where by June some 
55,000 men will have been added to 
the normal industrial payroll) also is 
increasing the domestic demand for 


electricity and sales of appliances. In | 


Seattle, sales of electric ranges during 
January and February increased over the 
same months last year from 632 units to 
1,563. Water heater sales jumped from 
203 to 824 and electric refrigerator sales 
were up from 1,746 to.2,667. 
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Save Money—Speed Production wu 
PREFABRICATED Steel Structures 


Truck Bodies 


“Gets its Strength from the Tension in the Sheets 


FOR 
BULLETIN 


ERECTED 
BY TWO MEN 
IN 
20 MINUTES 


eport from 


Ideal for 
Machine Housings 


NO WELDING © NO RIVETING 


Now you can get a low-cost, all-steel housing for your machines 
that can be assembled and disassembled “like a Meccano set,” 
as easily as the simplest bolted construction. 


Extra Strength without Extra Weight 


In Lindsay Structure, panel sheets are held in tension, reinfor« 
ing the framing members and providing a light- weight, unified 
structure of tremendous strength and rigidity. 


Parts Are Die-Formed in 4500 Standard Sizes 


Parts for Lindsay Structure are die-rolled, die-drawn, and di« 
cut to within one-half inch of any desired dimension. Yet, mass 
production makes them relatively inexpensive. 

The smooth, attractive exterior of Lindsay Structure gives 
the appearance of a machine-finished job. Available in plain, 
galvannealed, or enamel finish. Ideal for housings and casings, 
marine superstructures, railroad uses, buildings, etc. 


LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


U. S. PATEN® 2017629 
U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


Dry-Zero Corporation, Lindsay Structure Division, 
226 N. Bank Drive, Chicago 

Please send me your new booklet on Lindsay 
Structure. 


Allis-Chalmers 
furnish power vi 


with 1600 diff 


VERY BUSINESS EXECUTIVE who 
tional defense activities on his» 
be glad to know this: 

In buying from Allis-Chalmers, ya 
nate time-wasting delays and multi 
tracts...for Allis-Chalmers makes all 
full lines—of industrial equipment. 

Any part—or the whole—of many 
tions can be bought from Allis-Chal 


That means Allis-Chalmers can rec@MLis 


IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 


~t “v4 


MOTORS & TEXROPE ENGINES AND 
CONDENSERS 


Imers 
wer vi 


)0 diff 


TIVE who 
s on his 
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ind multi 
makes all 
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-of many 


lis-Chalm 


rs can rec 


I 


BOULDER DAM AT NIGHT 
Here Allis-Chalmers Hydraulic 
Turbines generate electric pow- 
er vital for defense production. 


ke 9 of every 10 loaves of bread...helps 


ional defense...serves industry and agriculture 


pducts, plus close engineering cooperation. 


he equipment best suited to your problem, 
ause we have all types to choose from. 

Our experience—the broadest in the West- 
m Hemisphere—enables us, in working with 
your engineers, to look beyond one problem and 
nderstand the interrelated engineering and pro- 
juction problems you face. 

This is Allis-Chalmers Cooperative Engi- 
leering Service. May we give you ful! details? 


S-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


: 


In the airplane industry, Allis-Chalmers 
Texrope V-Belt Drives play a vital part 
in meeting fast production needs. 


For Money-Saving Equipment 
And Engineering Cooperation 


NEWS OF NEW | 
EQUIPMENT 


Announcing—the Electrifugal - | 
remarkable New Pump for Every ] 
dustry! For the first time, a motor ] 
been especially developed for pump dr 
The ELECTRIFUGAL is one comp! 
unit ... pump and its driving motor « 
one shaft and one frame. 

The results of this advance in d: 
are: low operating cost, greater mec] 
ical strength, fewer parts and mach 
fits, less chance for misalignment, 
sual rigidity of mounting. 

In addition, ELECTRIFUGAL unit 
splashproof; can be supplied in « 
sionproof where necessary; can op 
in almost any position, and their sm 
means great saving in space. 

(For full information, write t 
Bulletin B—6140.) 


Weld-O-Tron has 50% more tub: 


pacity than any other electroni: 


of similar capacity (read fact 


Solved! How to Arc-Weld Light 
Gauge Metals. Chances are, ' 


burn the life out of a thin piece of 
if you put a welding arc on it. But to 
industry demands welding on e\ 
ner gauges. 

Allis-Chalmers can supply equipn 
to answer this demand. 

Our new WELD-O-TRON can 
metals as light as 32 gauge, with curr 
as low as 5 amperes, using new 1/32 
3/64” electrodes. The rectifier tub 
the heart of the We_p-O-Tron 
been especially developed for this 
ing service. 

(For full information on the We! a 
TRON, write for Bulletin B—6049 i 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


PRODUCTION 


Paperboard Boom 


Defense demand may soon 
take 10% of industry's capacity. 
Makers of containers continue 
their invasion of new fields. 


With defense needs and gencral 

business activity rolling up their sales 
totals to new highs, makers and fabri- 
cators of paperboard have begun to shy 
away from the continuing emphasis on 
packaging as a sales panacea and worker 
of miracles. ‘The program of the Pack- 
aging Exposition, held this month in 
Chicago, laid particular stress on the 
hard-boiled economics of paperboard 
products as a money-saving tool in the 
journey of merchandise from its point 
of origin to its point of use. 
@ Wooden Boxes Scarce—Military goods 
traditionally have moved in wood. But 
wooden boxes are scarce right now, 
and many a firm that was invited to 
bid on big defense contracts squawked 
at Army and Navy specifications for 
wood when equally exacting civilian 
customers had long been satisfied with 
paper containers. Never slow to scent 
a promotional opportunity, makers of 
paper boxes stationed a top-notch tech- 
nical man in Washington to furnish 
advice on packaging problems when re- 
quested by military procurement ofh- 
cers. Consequence of these combined 
circumstances is that paperboard con- 
tuiners are getting a big play in defense- 
goods packing and shipping. 

A surprisingly large chunk of strictly 

inilitary business landed in the lap of 
one manufacturer as a contract for 
1,000 tons of silhouette targets. ‘That 
shipment was an eye-opener, but now 
the industry hears rumors of a demand 
for 5,000 tons of the same items. 
@ For Loaded Shells—Biggest potential 
bonanza is the regulation under which 
all loaded shells between 37 mm. and 
105 mm. are now packed in fibre cans 
and fibre tubes. ‘This business has thus 
far been on a small-scale experimental 
basis, but if orders come through for 
the volume that the manufacturers hear 
talked of in Washington, this single re- 
quirement should exceed the total cur- 
rent output of the fibre can and tube 
division of the industry—necessitating 
added machinery, and perhaps making 
a tight market in the requisite type of 
board. 

Other new demands being made on 
the paperboard industry as a whole in- 
clude the miscellaneous container re- 
quirements of such defense suppliers as 
those who ship uniforms and clothing, 
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shell fuses and empty shells, bomb fins 
and fire control apparatus. Manufac- 
turers with a bent for informal statis- 
ticking have used up all of their old 
envelopes on the problem, emerge with 
a guess that defense should soon be 
taking 10% of the paperboard indus- 
try’s total capacity. 

e New Strength Obtained—The paper- 


MAGNESIUM ON THE MARCH 


There’s a scarcity of magnesium all 
right, but that doesn’t keep American 
Magnesium Corp. (Aluminum Co. of 
America subsidiary) from currently 
fabricating the lightweight metal at a 
rate 20 times the normal peacetime 
demand of 1938. Output of the out- 
fit’s seven plants ranges from forgings, 
castings, stampings, and extrusions for 
aircraft to magnesium powder for 
flares and tracer ammunition. At the 
Buffalo sand-casting plant, where a 


makers and fabricators have always 
known how to produce paper boxes 
strong enough to handle loads as hcayy 
as many of those traditionally reserved 
for wood. But materials of adeg iiate 
strength were so expensive that they 
could not compete with lumber. [De 
velopment of supplies of domestic kraft 
pulp from Southern mills built within 
the past five years has changed all that, 

Many a paperboard container that 
was only a pipe dream has become 
commercially feasible and is now in 
general use. Also, there has been huge 


special flux must be used to keep mol 
ten magnesium from bursting into 
flame, pig magnesium is charged into 
a melting furnace (left above) and 
poured into a mold made of special 
synthetic sand (right, above). After 
the casting has cooled and solidified, a 
band saw cuts off its gates and risers 
(left, below). Final foundry operation 
(right, below) consists of cleaning and 
mspection preparatory to machining 
in an aircraft or other national-defense 
plant located at a distant point “some- 
where in America.” 
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IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE 
FROM STOCK 


STEEL 
WORK BENCH: 

Rigid. Durable. Top will not splin- 
ter, dent or become oil soaked. 


STEEL STOOLS: 

Unusually 

large, com- 

fortable 

seat. Tip- 

proof ta- 

pered legs. 

All-welded 

construc- 

tion. 
TOOL STAND: 
Portable. Flanged 
top and trays prevent tools 


and parts from falling off. 


SHOPROBE : 

Clothes storage 

and protection in : ” 
minimum floor 

space. Equipped 

ecko sees @ There are many items among Lyon whereand how this equipment can b 
quatiohio for 20 Toolroom, Storage, Shop Equipment used to break production bottleneck 
— and other steel productsthatwill help by (1) releasing floor space for manu 


you step up production... everyone facturing, (2) assuring faster hand 
of them can be put to work right now! of tools and materials in both storag 


Patent No. 2-202-427 


oe accessi- 


ble storage for Lyon Engineers...backedwithwide and production, and (3) prote: 
bars, rods, etc. P . ‘ ° 
Arms adjustable on experience in helping manufacturers tools against loss. 


3” centers. 


organize to handle heavy prepared- Write us for catalogs and inf 

ness schedules ... will give full co- tion on Lyon Engineering Serv 
see gr whypoery operationintheselectionandarrange- planning space, labor and time 
nb hte ment of Lyon Equipment to meet your ing set-ups for toolrooms, stock: 
poy ater specialized needs. They will show and materials handling. 


or for storing 
small tools, 


sandpaper, etc. LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


ASSEMBLER’S Dept. B84, Aurora, Iilinois 

BENCH BIN: Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Accessible stor- — , 

age of 12 differ- 
ent parts in one 
tquare foot of 


se LYON 


STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


Se 


ILLINOIS ARMORIES 


progress in making fibre-board cor 
ers moisture-resistant. It is 
through internal sizing added t 
furnish in the mill, through the 
velopment of waxes and lacquer 
coatings that are cheap enough to 
down costs, and through the u 
glues such as certain dextrins that 
soluble in hot water but not in 
water. 

@ New Markets—Upshot of these 
terments is that paper container 
pushing into such long-time sti 
holds of wood as the boxing of d 
mite, estimated as a_ million-ck 
market, and the crating of bicy 
Wood-cleated paper boxes, which 
made up in panels of heavy fibreb 
nailed on light lumber frames, | 
given the paper industries a grip 
packing refrigerators, radio cabinct 
and furniture in general. 

Defense demand for steel has 
impetus behind the recently developed 
fibreboard drum of 100-Ib. capacity for 
replacing steel drums of 400-1 
capacity in packaging asphalt, which 
poured in hot, to set 
e@ In the Food Field—Paperboard man 


| ufacturers are gunning for assorted mat 


kets in the food field. Container Corp 
of America is already selling on a com 


Prove Economy and Adaptability of | «ia! «ate paciages to told 10 
ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 
for your Building...any Building 


Eleven new Illinois National Guard Armories, recently com- 
pleted in concrete, are a source of pride to the people of the 
State. Concrete helped achieve distinctive, monumental design, 
interesting wall surfaces and pleasing ornamentation. First 
cost was low and concrete’s enduring strength, low main- 
tenance and firesafety are a guarantee of the future. 

Your architect can tell you how concrete can be used to get 
the advantages of good appearance at low cost for your new 
public, commercial or industrial building. Write us for litera- 
ture, mailed free in the U. S. or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A4d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


(Left) The armory at Pontiac, Ill., showing pleasing architectural use of 
concrete. S. Milton Eichberg, supervising architect. © (Right) Big drill 
halls are spanned by firesafe concrete rigid-frame roof bents. An exam- 
ple of concrete’s adaptability to functional needs in building design. 
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HOARD 


The treasurer and personnel directo: 
of the Hegeler Zinc Co. of Danville, 
Ill., congratulate each other on the 
foresightedness of their company in 
being prepared for the coal shortag« 
caused by the current mine shutdown 
For more than 18 years, this big smelt 
ing works has had 17,000 tons of coal 
stored in a pit on the plant's grounds 
—covered by ten feet of water and a 
two-foot layer of sediment—for just 


| such an emergency as the present one 
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frozen berries, and other institutional- 
size shipments of articles that are liquid 
when packed. 
phish the trick by using a latex liner. 


Various manufacturers have made | 
substantial progress in packing meats | 


to hold in cold storage either fresh or 
partly frozen. 
enough to set big users to experiment- 


ing with cheese boxes, egg cases, and | 


cartons for dressed poultry. 


ein Beverage Industries—Richest vein | 

tapped by paperboard in recent years | 
has been the beverage industries, which | 
yield perhaps $5,000,000 revenue. The | 
returnable beer case, good for a dozen | 


roundtrips before it must be discarded, 
has contributed a good volume. 

With all of the demand for these 
big-volume container staples, the in- 
dustry’s engineers keep monkeying 
around in search of consumer- goods 
products that may hit the jackpot. 


No-Smoke Houses 

By utilizing mass produc- 
tion methods, Knoxville contrac- 
tors develop subdivision of low- 
cost homes, heated electrically. 


Knoxville, Tenn., near the soft-coal 
fields of ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia, often has—like many other cities— 
unwanted smoke blackouts. One answer 
to the problem, being shouted energet- 
ically by Stuart “cM executive head 
of H. C. Fonde & Sons, Knoxville con- 
tractors, is his advertising slogan: “The 


best way to abate smoke is not to | 


make it.” 

Fonde’s firm is now constructing and 
selling an entire subdivision of low- 
cost, electrically-heated homes—adver- 
tised as the first subdivision of its kind 
in real estate history. 

@ Other “Smokeless” Projects—At the 


same time that it was beginning con- | 


struction at the subdivision—Meadow 
Hills—a few weeks ago, the company 


was also completing Knoxville’s first | 


“smokeless community,” Highland Hills. 
In Highland Hills, not a smoky furnace 
was permitted. 


$4,000—popular price range for most 
other Fonde homes. Secret of the low 
prices lies in careful planning. ‘Three 
houses are built at a time by trained 
crews. Material is kept ready for the 
erews under a coordinating system in 
effect at supply yards. Power tools and 
mass production help to cut costs. 
Fonde figures that the electric bill, 
based on an estimate of 400 or more 
kilowatts of electric current a month 
for cooking, hot water, other household 
uses, and heating runs about $36 a year. 
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The designers accom- | 


And they have gone far 


Three homes have oil | 
burners; all others are electrically heated. | 

In Meadow Hills, the homes—com- | 
plete with lot—will sell for $3,000 to | 


. because they traveled on the 


ALL-WEATHER FLEET to attend this meeting ! 


No absentees. The meeting ready to go 
on as scheduled. Important business 
completed. 

Happy ending toa board meeting? Yes. 
Made possible because all minds t thought 
alike—on travel. They took the sure, 
swift, smooth way—Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s great East-West Fleet. They 
didn’t have to consider the weather— 
because these fine modern trains go 365 
days a year, whatever the weather! 

On them, whether you go in reclining 
seat coaches or Pullman, you ride in 
luxury. If you go Pullman, relax in 


Enjoy your own private bedroom. The long reclining 
sofa opens into a broad bed. You have individual 
toilet facilities. Also individual air-conditioning. 
Shave and dress in private. Room may be occu- 
pied by two. The cost ? Surprisingly low. 


Lounge Cars as smart and luxurious 
as your own club. Listen to radio. 
Admire the murals. Refresh yourself 
with something from the handsome 
beverage bar. And when it’s time to re- 
GC ss enjoy the privacy of a Roomette, 
Duplex Room, Bedroom, Compartment, 
Drawing Room or Master Room — or 
improved Section Sleepers. Really, it’s 
travel at its best! 

So when you have occasion to travel, 
take this All-Weather Fleet! You'll get 
there at low cost... ready and fresh 
for business—and that’s what counts! 


Leader of Whe Flee j 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 

New Yorke Philadelphia*Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYork ¢ Philadelphia*Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorke Philadel phiasSt. Louis 
Washington Baltimore St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washingtone Baltimore * Chicago 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All- Room Train) 

New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
PittsburgheChicago 
And daily trains serving Pittsburgh, 


Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and other cities. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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1. All the light you need now 


2. Quicker, less expensive installation 
3 Freedom to rearrange operating equip 
* ment without changing lighting fi 


5VA NH 


THE MARK OF A 
COMPLETE LIGHTING SERVICE 
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eee with IVANHOE 
“50 FOOT CANDLER” 
RLM Gwitwwone Trroway 
FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 


@ IVANHOE FLUORESCENT “50 FOOT 
CANDLER’” offers these 3 great lighting bene- 
fits to key industries—aviation plants, textile 
mills, manufacturing plants of all types. 
IVANHOE “so FOOT CANDLER” will do these 
profitable things for you because it is mot a 
lighting fixture but a /ighting system...the first 
RLM Continuous Wireway Fluorescent Light- 
ing System providing new higher levels of 
illumination at economical cost. 


In one case, for example, a well-known 
manufacturer made a net saving of $8,000! 
In another, a key Defense plant, the operating 
cost of “So FOOT CANDLERS” was but a fraction 
of a cent per man-hour of production! In still 
another case, exclusive features of the“50 FOOT 
CANDLER” gave the user the option of adding 
a third lamp for a 45% increase in illumin- 
ation when, as and if he needed it! 


Think what similar benefits could mean to 
you in your plant right now! Then... 


Write today for new “50 FOOT 
CANDLER” Bulletin 1C. 


LLER 
MERIDEN, 


G 


COMPANY 
CONN 


| TESTED AND APPROVED 


In the wake of the Illuminating En- 
gineers Society's great success with cer- 
tified (“Better Light—Better Sight’) 
table lamps, comes the American 


| Lighting Equipment Association with 
| certified wall and ceiling fixtures. 
| Above, lighting experts are matching 
| up one of the new certified units with 


a regulation fixture. 


Swing to “Frits” 


Non-defense_ industries 


| find porcelain enamel on steel 


or iron is a good substitute for 
hard-to-get materials 


Watch the swing to porcelain enamel 
on steel or iron. Scores of non-defense 


| industries whose normally plentiful raw 


materials are being pl: iced under defense 
priorities will be turning from alumi 
nuj, stainless steel, and other “hard-to 


| gets.” As the Porcelain Enamel Insti 


tute, of Washington, D. C., points out, 


| sand will always be plentiful, and that’s 
| the basic raw material of the glasslike 
| porcelain enamels, or “frits,” 
| called in the trade. 

| @ What’s in the Future—Current deliv- 


as they're 


eries on sheet steel and iron are a little 
bit slower than automotive builders like, 
but as soon as they enter their voluntary 
curtailment program this summer (page 
28), large quantities of sheet suitable 
for enameling will be released. And once 
the coal strike is settled, relieving any 
thought of a continuing coke shortage, 
cast iron capacity can be expande 1 
almost without limit. 

Hence the Institute is plugging porc« 
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iain caamel for domestic refrigerators to | 


ave aluminum in ice trays, cooling unit 
fronts, vegetable pans, and meat storage 
trays, and to save stainless steel on cool- 
ing units, evaporators, and shelves. 
Already the butter storage unit, the new- 
est feature of 194] refrigerators, has 
been redesigned for porcelain enamel. 
e Stove Savings—Gas stoves can render 
important savings in aluminum when 
their burners have been changed over to 
enameled cast iron. Where stainless 
steel and aluminum have been used 


for oven liners and broilers, porcelain | 
enamel can take over. Also important | 
are the savings possible by replacing | 


aluminum washing-machine agitators 
and tubs with enameled products, pro- 
vided, of course, that the plastics people 
do not win the agitator market to their 
roduct. New developments in enam- 
cling the insides of domestic hot water 
tanks will release some nickel and cop- 
per used in alloying and rustproofing 
the higher grades of tanks and quite a 
bit of scarce zinc used to galvanize stand- 


ard grades. Biggest aluminum saving will | 
probably be in pots and pans which are | 


being diverted to enameled pressed steel 


and cast iron. Biggest potential zinc sav- | 


ing lies in newly developed porcelain 
enameled flat and corrugated sheet steel 
to replace galvanized sheets as building 
roofs and siding. Since enameled prod- 
ucts require no further finish, big savings 
are indicated in nitro-cellulose lacquers 
whose base is the same gun cotton used 
in making smokeless powder and dy- 
namite. 


DIESEL MODERNIZATION 


Ever since 1914, when Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. of Chicago began the 
manufacture of diesels, its engineers 
have so designed them that users could 
incorporate subsequent improvements 
in their stationary or marine engines by 
the use of change-over parts. Right 
now, relieving the burgeoning demand 
for brand-new diesels, hundreds of older 
types which have been in service from 
five to ten years are being completely 
modernized with new and more highly 
eficient combustion heads, pistons, scav- 
engers, and needle-bearing piston pins. 


VALLEY ON DISPLAY 


May 28 to June 8 are the dates set for 
the Miami Valley Industry and Defense 
Exposition in the big Cincinnati Music 


| Hall—“the first of its kind in the coun- 


try and the first time that Miami Valley 
industrialists have co-operatively endeav- 
ored to sell their concentrated indus- 
trial area . . . to the world.” With ex- 
hibits ranging from raw materials to 
the machines that make them into prod- 
ucts for defense, the exposition’s backers 
hope particularly to stimulate local pride 
and cooperation in the valley’s “part in 
the defense program.” 
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JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR™ 


ORDERED FOR FASTER, 
SAFER SHIPMENTS 


@ Stepped-up production schedules call for 
quicker, safer packing and delivery. The Acme 
Steelstrap Process is helping scores of manufac- 
turers meet these emergency requirements and 
actually reduce costs at the same time. 


Steelstrapping assures maximum speed, protection 
and savings when the right tools and accessories 
are used. That is why the Acme Process makes 
available a complete line. One or more Acme 
tools will meet your specific requirements. 


The Acme No. 2 Steelstrapper, for example, elim- 
inates lost motion. It is particularly efficient for 
skid-load applications and other heavy-duty work. 
Tensioning, sealing and strap-snipping operations 
are combined with an automatic seal feed. Acme 
accessories, coil holders, reel stands, stretchers, 
sealers, etc., make strap-applying jobs even faster. 


Why not find out how easy it is to give your 
products the benefits of the Acme Steelstrap 
Process—eliminate damage claims, reduce time 
and material costs and assure speedier packing 
and shipping? Send for the 
illustrated booklets show- 
ing how products similar 
to yours are given these 
advantages economically. 
*Doc Steelstrap’s prescrip- 


tions are being followed in 
every American industry. 


sad 


Shipments of frozen fish are 
speeded on their way in 
Steelstrapped boxes. 


Steelstrapped skid-loads of 

bumpers reduce handling costs 

4%—save 25% of storage 
Space. 


Po bbe” >" 


cael 


Shoe manufacturer uses Steel 
strap to reinforce shipments 
for the government, 


Textile mill uses Acme Steel 
strap tools to speed up strap 
applying operation. 


AUME STEEL COMPANY 


2828 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW PRODUCTS M 


| Versatile Driver Moisture Reliever 


Two parts make one Fitzem-All Wherever condensation, mo! |, ang - 
Screwdriver: a tough plastic handle and = mildew are problems, whether |, | a 
a reversible bit with one end for a com- ness vaults and stockrooms or 
mon slotted screw, the other for a Phil- closets and cellar game rooms, 


lips “‘plus-type” screw. As distributed by 1941 Solvay Air-Dryette, Jr., | mi ¢ casé 
Servell Products Co., 6523 Euclid Ave., relief. As developed by Soh 
Cleveland, the new drivers come in a lens 
variety of sizes and lengths. ae ; Meas ing 
Plan the shop r+ Se xi 
ipment, or fit e . er Ke - 
equipment’ to the | | Duplex Tool Grinder , a A 
= eo 6 e a : . 
find in the orale. Newest and largest Carbide ‘Tool pon 
~— = Py PE Grinder in the line of Carboloy Co., De- : e 
Pat'd. and Pat. Pend. units that fit per- troit, swings two 14-in. disk-type wheels. ; 
Beemer te cutee fectly the production this 
layout and the job,— Each has a large individually adjusted caaee 
BENCHES IN instantly ae tool-rest table, 9x22 in., with gr: adua- i. 
1367 MODELS far below that of tions in degrees of angularity. Since the , 
building ordinary 4 ical-1 
TRUCKS OF wooden equipment! we J ture! 
ALL For the fastest way - ing 
to take your plant , tatu 
_— Ae aa oe aN Corp., 40 Rector St., New York, it con. tr. 
ite — STANDARD . ee EF ae . 
write — STANDARD | | sists of a triple V-shape basket and q the 
Box 598, Jenkintown, ) ifm porcelain enameled tray 164x103} in yg 
Fig. 754 Pat. Appl. For Pa. ? : ; \ Each ten-lb. charge of inexpensive cal- id 
W ” > al cium chloride in the basket will absorb fs 
HALLOWELL - up to 30 Ib. of moisture from the air, f° = 
STEEL SHOP EQUIPMENT +. depending upon temperature and hv- pm 
midity. rt 
Benches @ Stools © Trucks a eC 
Tool Stands @ Hangers @ Collars _ ae Bottle Heater leng 
3 he 
l'o keep a hot water bottle at any one p28 
of four degrees of temperature, replace hem 
its filling plug with a Tepco Electric fH |... 
Heating Unit, and plug in the electrica pre 
connection. As made by Thermo Elec- pre 
tables are adjusted and held in place by _ tric Products Co., 3727 San Fernando fH ,, he 
powerful screws, they cannot be pushed Blvd., Glendale, Calif., both heating ed 
accidentally against the wheels or out of coil and user are completely protecte: T 
adjustment. A fully inclosed two- hp., against short circuits by Durez plastic HJ ena: 
fan-cooled motor, mounted in the base, moldings. (pag 
gives spindle speeds of 1,350 rpm. pee onal 
Shipping Expediters syste 
Backing Sheet min 
One of the large automotive parts HH twee 
~ = _ | If a typewriter roller becomes worm manufacturers is using newly developed HJ a re 
As ENGINEERED by G.E. and pitted, Buckeye Ribbon & Carbon General Shipping Containers for freight sign 
Plastics have as many different Co., 1468 E. 55th St., Cleveland, rec- stip 
characteristics as the metals. Their ommends the use of a Bucki Backing on 
successful application depends on Sheet as an aid to clear typing and sharp : 
the proper grade of material and | cart eae It i ade of du Pont tenc 
accurate designing of the mold. | oa oe ~ ee oS ee ; tion 
G-E product engineers know in- Plastacele plastic with one side highly the 
timately the value and properties | polished, the other with a linen finish f achi 
of plastics, and the molded or cane mNIng " > is : 
laminated Textolite part reflects | © prevent slipping on the roller. i tal | 
their ingenuity. ’ ; ) bet 
The General Electric Plastics De- | Explosion-Proof Cooler B lish 
partment is engaged in all phases F J J ity ing 
of the plastics business dev elop- Workers in Class 1, Group D hazaid- " fixir 
ment, engineering, designing, styl- ous locations like oil refineries and paint ~*~ Sh 
ing, mold making, molding and . . € 
laminating. It operates plants in factories can forego the water bucket ; ; : in 
Pittsfield, Meriden, Lynn and Fort for the new Westinghouse Explosion- a oa he 
ee = roe _ New ae Proof Water Cooler just brought out by a of 
_ ricago, Cleve land, I etroit, Phila- Ww estinghouse Flectric & Mfg. Co., t 
delphia, Rochester, Meriden, Lynn hi é enim’ al As built retu 
and Fort Wayne. | East Pittsburgh. ‘The motor and com- shipments to assembly plants. As bu bie 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT pressor for the bubble-type outfit are by General Box Co., 502 N. Dearbom gcle 
water-cooled and all control devices are _St., Chic: ago, two of the new wire- -bound ev 
| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC completely shielded from contact with skid-mounted, wood boxes just fill the < 


PD. . ° . e 
—— | explosive mixtures in the atmosphere. inside width of a standard freight cat. @ pj. 
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Fair-Trade Test 


In Los Angeles appliance 
case, Arnold at last directly chal- 
lenges price control acts, charg- 
ing Sherman law violation. 


A head-on collision between ‘lThur- 
man Arnold’s philosophy of Sherman 
Act enforcement and California’s pio- 


neer fair-trade act appeared inevitable | 


this week when two sets of indictments 


were issued by a federal grand jury in | 


Los Angeles against a group of mechan 
ical-refrigerator and gas-range manufac- 
turers, distributors and retailers charg 


ing violations of the federal anti-trust © 


statute. 

Indictments followed investigations by 
the Assistant Attorney Gencral’s west 
ern staff into price control policies and 
methods used by defendants (including 
a half-dozen of the city’s largest depart- 
ment stores), policies and methods 


adopted, for the most part, to enforce | 


the state’s fair-trade act. 
e Chink in the Armor—Unable to chal- 


lenge the laws directly, since they were 


upheld by the United States ar 
Court in 1936 (BW —Dec.12’36,p]1 3) 

Amold has taken the only course which 
was open to him in attacking the laws 


and one which observers have for a | 
He is challeng. | 


ing the way in which those laws are | 


long time anticipated. 


made operative. 


Theoretically, the fair-trade laws, now | 
enacted in all but three or four states | 


(page 46) and supported by a federal | 


enabling act, establish only a vertical 
system of price controls. ‘They legalize 
minimum resale price contracts be- 
tween a manufacturer or distributor and 
a retailer, and once such a contract is 
signed, the minimum price which it 
stipulates is binding on all retailers 
within the state. Actually, Arnold con- 
tends, the objective of price stabiliza- 
tion for which retailers fought to get 


the laws enacted cannot usually be | 


achieved without a measure of horizon- 
tal price control—some illegal collusion 
between dealers or producers in estab- 
lishing the minimum prices or in polic- 
ing the contracts. This type of price- 
fixing, he argues, is outlawed by the 
Sherman Act, and it is the weak spot 
in the fair-trade law fabric at which 
he is now aiming—indirectly in some 
of the building material indictments 
returned last week in Denver (page 30), 
directly and exclusively in the Los An- 
geles appliance cases. 

@ Wholesale Indictments—One set of 
indictments (against Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. et al.) involves elec- 
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Wooden Mask, Vancouver Island 


“This mask represents a wild man of the mountains. The 
character appears in winter dances of the tribes. He usually 
acts as a medicine man, and suffers sometimes from attacks 
of frenzy, breaks away and rushes about destroying property.” 


Indian Art of the United States 


UP TO MISCHIEF 
IN YOUR PLANT? 


The harm that uncontrolled dust can do takes 
many forms...direct waste, the slackening of 
production speed, inaccuracy of delicate meas- 
urements, increased percentage of rejects. Yet, 
once unmasked, dust is neither difficult nor ex- 
pensive to control, 


The Buell Dust Technician is a trained ex- 
pert who can help you to discover perhaps un- 
suspected ways in which dust, in masquerade, 
is reducing efficiency in your plant. Call him, 
and let him tell you, without obligation, what 
Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Collectors have 
done for many of America’s leading concerns. 
Let him show you how efficiently and economi- 
cally Buell equipment can work for you. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc; 


60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation -wide service through offices of either Buell Engineering Co, or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


Write for 24-page book 
“DUST IN INDUSTRY” 
— dust facts and 
case histories. 


DUST COLLECTORS 
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tric and gas refrigerators. Vhe other 
(against Southern California Gas Co. 
et al.) covers the distribution of gas 
ranges 

The “et al.” in the refrigerator case 
includes the Retail Furniture Dealers 
Association of Southern California and 
1] manufacturers and distributors. In 
addition to Westinghouse others named 
are Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Graybar 
Electric Co., Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co, and their major Los An- 
geles distributors. ‘Ten Los Angeles re- 
tailers as well as 22 individuals (ofh- 
cers of defendant firms and of the 
furniture dealers’ association) complete 
the roster 
e@ Gas Range Case—The “et al.” in the 
Southern California Gas Co. case in- 
cludes five national gas stove manufac- 
turers (American, Estate, Geo. D. 


Roper, Tappan, Cribben & Sexton), 
four of their distributors and the same 
group of retailers as in the refrigerator 
case (except Coast Music Co. and East- 
ern-Columbia, Inc.), and 22 officials of 
defendant firms. 

Details of what the indictment terms 
“the conspiracy” are substantially the 
same in both cases. Under the general 
charge of conspiring to fix prices and 
maintain uniform sales policies and 
regulations, the indictments maintain 
that: 

(1) Having set prices and policies, 
defendant manufacturers and distribu- 
tors “refused to sell or supply refrigera- 
tors (or gas stoves) to any retailer who 
failed to conform;” (2) that the large 
department stores named “would boy- 
cott refrigerators made and distributed 
by any manufacturer or wholesaler who 


REVAMPING 


In its annual report last week, the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana called 
stockholders’ attention to 391 old fill- 
ing stations revamped during 1940, 
and reproduced these before-and-after 
pictures of a typical modernization in 
Chicago. Oil companies today know 
a lot more than they used to about 
making a gas station easy for motorists 


to turn into. Locating pumps, for in- 
stance, is a fine art. Object: To ac- 
commodate the largest number of cus- 
tomers without making the station 
look crowded. Eliminating the old- 
fashioned porte cochére may let more 
rain run down the service salesman’s 
neck, but it provides more space for 
maneuvering cars and brings the sta- 
tion out where a potential customer 
can really see it. 
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refused to join the agreement 
refusing to sell, display, ad\ 
handle” their products; (3 
“policing and investigative syst 
set up under which investigat 
hired to (in the quaint legal Jan 
the indictments) “‘maintain su; 
over, spy upon and by spurious 
tions entrap retailers for the pi 
determining whether they w: 
plying;” (4) that defendants . 
and circulated among manut 
monthly lists containing nam« 
tailers who wouldn’t fall in line 
@ Defense Argues—Defendants 
will be based generally on twe 
(1) That they are engaged in in 
business exclusively and therefo; 
come under Sherman Act Prov ision 
and (2) that they had a right under th 
California Fair Trade Act to do al] th 
things charged in the indictments. I} 
California law permits manufacturers 
set minimum resale prices for their prox 
ucts, and the accepted practice is fo 
the various trade associations to police 
the law in their particular field. D¢ 
fendants maintain that in Los Angeles 
where price-cutting and chiseling ha 
been especially rampant, they wer 
merely protecting the “responsible and 
ethical” dealers from the “cutthroats 
under provisions of the fair trade act 
which was concocted for that ven 
purpose. 

The violations charged in the ‘indict 
ments covered the period from Jul 
1938, to February, 1941. 


More Price Control 


Despite federal pressure 
on fair and unfair trade !aws, 
half dozen state legislatures en- 
act new measurers. 


In the last couple of years consumer 
groups have been increasingly active 
condemning both the fair trade laws 
under which manufacturers are pc 
mitted to fix resale minimum prices for 
their products, and the unfair practic: 
laws, which forbid sales below cost plus 
overhead. ‘I'wo months ago, Trust 
buster Arnold got a court to levy fine: 
of $45,000 against a group of Coloradi 
grocers who were accused of violating 
the federal antitrust laws in enforcing 
the Colorado unfair practice act. Now 
in line with long-standing predictions 
(BW—Apr.12’41,p8), he is tackling th 
fair trade laws (page 45). 

@ More Laws Despite Pressure — Al! 
told, opponents of price-fixing laws 
have felt that at last the tide was be 
ginning to run their way, thanks not 
only to Arnold’s efforts but to the 
recommendation of the ‘Temporar 
National Economic Committee _ that 
the Miller-Tydings National Fair Trad 
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“| WANT TO BUY”’ 


. ..when your dealers are listed under 
Classified 


your trade mark in the 


The Classified section of tele- 
phone directories can direct buyers 
to your local outlets—and bring 
them back when they need service. 


For example,when Mr. P. of Bal- 
timore needed emergency service 
on his Chrysler automobile, it was 
tothe'yellow pages’ ofthe directory 
he turned. Consulting the Chrysler 
Trade Mark Heading he selected 
the firm of Funk & Ennis, Inc., 
and had them do the work. 


WHAT PROSPECTS WOULD SEE WHEN 


And so with dealers in many fields. 
You can develop more business 
from prospects who may not know 
where to buy your product and 
have it serviced — 


—when you display your trade 
mark in directories where you 
have distribution, and arrange for 
your local outlets to be identified 


under it. For details on 
this plan, just call your @® 
local telephone office. 


sales messe 
your pro 


“WHERE TO BUY af® ; 
Sais, Ms bas TS 


THEY LOOK FOR YOUR TRADE MARK IN THE ‘YELLOW PAGES’ — 


THIS BIG DIPPER moves the earth— 


as much as 45 tons at a single gulp. 


Running this giant dipper is said to 
be as simple as driving a ear. And, like 
a fine motor car, dependable lubrica- 
tion is vital to its long life and to its 


efficient operation. 


Texaco quality lubricants and engi- 


neering counsel for economical pro- 
duction are available for all machines 

. from the largest to the smallest. 
Industrial operations everywhere func- 
tion smoothly, served by the more than 


2300 Texaco supply points. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Enabling Act be repealed—a proposal 
which may find a warmer congres- 


sional reception as pity costs rise. But | 


despite the developing federal attack on 
fair trade, it was clear this week that 


when all of the state legislatures have | 
adjourned, there will be more fair trade | 
and unfair practice acts on the statute 

books than ever before. 

Of the new measures, most impor- | 
tance is attached to Delaware’s enact- | 
ment of a fair-trade law which this 
week awaited the governor’s signature. 
Because 44 other states already have 
fair-trade laws, tests of strength on this 
type of measure are necessarily getting 
fewer and fewer. Admittedly, it is al- 
ways harder to repeal a law than to 
enact it originally. Hence, the fact that 
repealers that were introduced in sev- 
eral of the states failed to get anywhere | 
is discounted. | 

Of the three other states which have | 
never tried a fair trade setup—Vermont, 
Missouri, and Texas—none this year had 
a bill close to becoming law. 

e More Loss Leader Laws—Because 
only 21 states had unfair-practice acts 
or loss-leader laws in operation at the | 
beginning of the year—in six other | 
states such laws were in litigation or in- | 
operative because of court action— 

activity has been far greater over these | 
measures. Bills were introduced in 18 

of the states. 1 

In five—North Dakota, Kansas, 
Maryland, Nebraska, and Oklahoma— 
they were enacted, and in a sixth state, 
Minnesota, the bill waited only the 
governor’s signature. 

In five other states—Arkansas, Iowa, 
Indiana, New York, and Vermont—loss 
leader laws were killed or died when 
the legislatures adjourned. And in half 
a dozen other states, bills are pending 
with only a fair chance of passing. One 
state, Massachusetts, has a repeal meas- 
ure hanging. 
¢ Trimming the Markup—Whereas the 
fair-trade laws are the work of organ- 
ized druggists, the loss-leader laws 
have been pushed by the grocery trade. 
Grocery manufacturers have never done 
much price fixing under the fair-trade 
laws because of the powerful influence 
in the trade of private brands, and be- 
cause they didn’t want to antagonize 
the chains. To satisfy independents, 
they have worked instead for the loss 
leader laws. 

That the grocery trade is sensitive to 
the attacks on food prices now being 
made by Assistant Attorney General Ar- 


Meet Hollywood’s Number 1 creative man—KING VIDOR — Director- 
Producer for MGM . . . We found Mr. Vidor discussing — with a script 
girl—“rushes” from “COMRADE X,” MGM's spy-thriller starring CLARK 
GABLE and HEDY LAMARR. 


The projection room — where waste footage is cut, each scene edited, action speeded. 
Many Academy awards are actually won here. Mr. Vidor dictates every direction, 
note, detail to his Ediphone. They’re recorded quickly, accurately, even with inflections. 


Here’s King Vidor recording scenes and 
dialogue from J. P. Marquand’s best-seller, 
"H. M. Pulbam, Esquire’ —bhis next 
picture for MGM. Here again, Ediphone 


nold seems indicated by the Minnesota 
unfair practice act that was passed by 
the legislature last week. It cuts the re- 
quired markup for cost of doing busi- 
ness from 10% to 8%. The bill also 
makes violation a simple misdemeanor 
whereas formerly it was a gross mis- 
demeanor. The lessening of penalties 
is expected to increase and speed up 
enforcement. 
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Why don’t you discover how much 
more you can do in a working day 
with the Edison Voicewriter? No 
“overtime,” either, when you keep an 
Ediphone at home (as Mr. Vidor does). 
And your secretary will thank you 
when you phone “Ediphone,” your 
city, or write Dept. I 4, (address below) 
for a demonstration. 


saves valuable time, steps up efficiency 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J.(or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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r 
Freight train— 
38 miles long! 


HIGHBALL to National Defense in the 
Northwest is the fifteen million dollars 
worth of locomotives and cars delivered to 
the Northern Pacific Railway in 1940 and 
to be delivered in 1941. 


4,500 NEW FREIGHT CARS, cqual to a train 
38 miles long, will be part of N. P.'s 
contribution to keeping vital Northwest 
industry and agriculture on the move... 


HARVEST TIME will sce the addition of 
14 new giant steam locomotives to help in 
moving defense materials and the 1941 
crop. It's progress—typical of ‘“The Main 
Street of the Northwest!"" 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—117.0; 
Month Ago—115.5; Year Ago—107.0)— 
Prolonged post-Easter activity and an 
earlier-than-usual start on fall lines will 
tend to soften the seasonal letdown in 
this city’s apparel trades during coming 
months. Clothing circles are hopeful 
that curtailment of automobile and 
other durable goods production will shift 
purchasing power to apparel—bringing in- 
creased volume and “trading-up” into 
higher priced lines. 


51,886 sq. mi. pop. 17,023,832 


ATLANTA (Income  Index—131.3; 
Month Ago—129.9; Year Ago—115.4)— 
Rising wage scales, an influx of army 
trainees, and promising cotton prices— 
tather than any immediate boost in agri- 
cultural or industrial production—have 
combined to lift district income to rec- 
ord levels (chart, opposite page). 

Northern Alabama, already the scene 
of tremendous industrial expansion for 
defense, will benefit most from the in- 
creases in steel, coal, and textile wage 
rates. However, widespread demand for 
labor—one sign of which is the first 
shortage of farm hands since 1923—is 
lifting general wage scales all over this 
Reserve district. 

Over 200,000 men are now in train- 
ing here, at Starke, Tampa, and Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Alexandria, 
La.; Montgomery and Anniston, Ala.; 
Tullahoma, Tenn.; and Columbus, Ma- 
con, and Hinesville, Ga.; and the num- 
ber is growing. In the vicinity of the 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
112.6; Month Ago—112.5; Year Ago— 
102.9)—With the new federal farm-aid 
program coming on the heels of a period 
of excellent farm conditions and a con- 
siderable allotment of defense work, dis- 
trict income gains in the second half of 
the year may quite possibly be spectacu- 
lar if the weather continues as favorable 
as it has been for the past several months. 

The probable boost in either parity 


payments or loan prices may lift district 


480,438 sq. mi. pop. 7,830,93! 


Nevertheless, New York City’s ¢ 
paratively small share of the spectacul 
expanding defense industries will lin 
as in the past—its income and sales g 
to less than the national average, 
centagewise. On the fringes of the 1 
ropolitan area, however, there are nun 
ous retail opportunities—in Connecti 
Long Island, New Jersey defense tov 

Armament remains the predomin 
expansionary influence in upper \ 
York State—Buffalo, Schenectady, § 
cuse, Utica, etc. During the remaind 
1941, new small arms, aircraft, mac! 
ery, and other defense plants will 
up output, lifting payrolls and ti 

With an unusual proportion of \ 
York's income recipients in the up 
brackets, the increased tax program 
tend to hit this market particularly hard 
Indeed, in coming months the differ 
ence in prospects between New \ 
City proper and other industrial areas in 
the district is apt to intensify. 


camp sites, retail trade is expanding 
a matter of course. 

Cotton farmers are hoping for federal 
ratification of a 12¢ loan price (9¢ i1 
1940). Profits are now accumulating 
from loan liquidation (BW—Mar.22’4] 
p48), but these would be dwarfed by 
the $50,000,000 boost in district cotton 
income which would result from a 12¢ 
cotton quotation. Nevertheless, rural 
retail sales are not apt to equal trad 
gains in defense and armament towns 


we, 
YT 
A-—k 


248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 


wheat income by as much as $50,000, 
000. Similarly, federal price-pegging will 
benefit livestock and dairy producers, 
especially since abundant present and 
ptospective feed supplies—both crops and 
pasturage—will facilitate the increased 
output desired by the government (BW 
—Mar.15’41,p72). 

District retail trade has lost more 
than it has gained from the calling up 
of men for military service. However, 
the losses have been thinly spread, while 
the gains have been concentrated in 
cities and towns near the new camp 
sites—Cheyenne, Wyo.; Denver, Col.; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Lawton, Okla., 
and Junction City, Kan. 

Other trade fillips are (1) the 10¢- 
per-hour wage increase which Pueblo, 
Col., steel workers will receive; (2) the 
profits southern Oklahoma cotton farm- 
ers are realizing on their government 
loans; and (3) the 20% rise in Wyoming 
oil output over a year ago. 
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| BUSINESS WEEK'S REGIONAL 


(1935—37 =100, adjusted for seasonal) 
DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK 


A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country’s 12 Federal Reserve Districts 


INCOME INDEXES 


DISTRICT 3— PHILADELPHIA 
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DISTRICT 7 — CHICAGO DISTRICT 8— ST. LOUIS 


DISTRICT 9 — MINNEAPOLIS 
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United States 


The Figures: 

District *March tFebruary Mar. 1940 
United States 124.7 123.6 109.4 
District 1—Boston 120.8 119.8 104.0 
District 2—New York 117.0 115.5 107.0 
District 3—Philadelphia 118.3 117.0 104.0 
District 4—Cleveland 126.2 125.6 108.3 
District 5—Richmond 136.0 134.9 113.1 
District 6—Atlanta 131.3 129.9 115.4 


*Subject to revision. tRevised. 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


District *March {February Mar. 1940 
United States 124.7 123.6 109.4 
District 7—Chicago 128.2 127.2 111.3 
District 8—St. Louis 124.7 123.7 109.1 
District 9—Minneapolis 122.1 121.2 115.1 
District 10—Kansas City 112.6 112.5 102.9 
District 11—Dallas 129.9 129.5 115.6 
District 12—San Francisco 132.8 132.0 113.1 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


All Federal Reserve districts participated in the nation’s 
].1-point advance in income last month; New York regis- 
tered the biggest gain—1.5; Kansas City just managed to 
eke out an increase—0.1. Richmond, San Francisco, and 
Atlanta are the three leading districts of the country; 
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a year ago the leaders were Dallas, Atianta, and Minne 
apolis. Other districts which have improved their posi 
tion greatly since March, 1940, are Cleveland, Boston, 
and Chicago. Leadership in purchasing power gains has 
shifted from agricultural to industrial areas. 
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Army-Navy Setup 


Conscription has given a 
new significance to association 
to which some 2,500 regular 
retailers sell at discount. 


Some 750,000 draftees and new re- 
cruits have been added to the armed 
forces of the United States in the past 
year. One of the privileges which comes 
their way by virtue of their new military 
status is that of becoming—upon pay- 
ment of $3—lifetime members of the 
Association of Army & Navy Stores, 
Inc. 

Army and Navy stores are not to be 
confused with post exchanges—canteens 
operated at military posts and reserva- 
tions primarily for the benefit of en- 
listed men (BW—Mar.22’41,p56). The 
Army-Navy stores are regular retail or- 
ganizations which grant substantial re- 
bates to the association on purchases 
made by its consumer members. Dry 


and furniture stores, 
shops, hotels, and service companies 
(dry cleaners, photographers, service 
stations, etc.) pay rebates to the associa- 
tion—not the individual purchaser— 
equivalent to 10% of such purchases. 
Department stores, mill, fuel and oil 
companies, groceries, and provision 
houses pay at the rate of 84%. In addi- 
tion to rebates, all stores pay the asso- 
ciation a flat fee of $2.50 per month. 

@ Get 44% Back—The association de- 
ducts funds for overhead and reserve 
and turns the balance of the rebates over 
to consumer members in the form of 
patronage dividends. The current aver- 
age patronage dividend rate is around 
44%, which is the best it has been since 
the early thirties, when retailer bank- 
ruptcies and liquidations cut heavily 
into the association’s income from 
rebates. 

There’s a minimum of red tape con- 
nected with doling out patronage divi- 
dends. Retailers have no responsibility 
for reporting purchases of consumer 
members, and an Army officer can’t just 
walk into a store and get 10% knocked 


goods 


specialty 


Tireless. 
STEEL ARMS— 


REDUCE COSTS 
IMPROVE WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


MAKE MAN POWER 
MORE PRODUCTIVE 


THE NEW order in industry today is 
more production—speed and econ- 
omy in handling materials. 


MOBILIFT eliminates back-breaking 
toil that reduces labor efficiency. It 
is management's choice because it 
makes man power more productive. 
Costs only a little over $1000... 
operates for less than 15¢ an hour. 


MOBILIFT, the low-cost. economically- 
operated fork truck. is filling the bill! 
It lifts. carries and stacks goods in 
units weighing up to one ton. Works 
in narrow aisles and in and out of 
trucks, freight cars, elevators. Forks 
lift to 9 ft. 


Find out what MOBILIFT can do in 
your plant to speed production and 
cut handling costs. Attach coupon to 
your letterhead for literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Vaughan Motor Company. 
891 S.E. Main St., Portland, Oregon 
Please send full information on MOBILIFT 
Firm: aaienee ends 
Address . — 

By Title 


52 * Marketing 


sing service. 


off the price of his purchase. In 
consumer members sign sales c! 

paid bills and mail them to the 

tion, which collects rebates fron 

ers and mails back dividends on t 

of these. 

@ Eligibility Requirement—Any 

who is, or has been, enlisted 
armed forces of the United Stites ; 
eligible for membership in the ssocy, 
tion. This includes members snd ¢. 
members of the Marine Corps, the \;. 
tional and State Guards, the Cogs 
Guard, the Army and Navy reser\ es, th, 
Public Health Service, the Coxst and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Naval \liliti; 
Purchases made by wives and othier ¢. 
pendents are good for rebates and diy. 
dends on members’ accounts. (jf 
course, there is some chiseling here, by 
the association is an old hand at Spot. 
ting it. A shave-tail can’t get away wi th 
two refrigerators and a mink coat { 
his wife. 

Army-Navy stores are merchant-mem. 
bers of the association. Todav ther 
are some 2,500 of them scattered actos 
the country with the heaviest concen. 
tration in towns near military posts and 
Navy yards. The list of merchant-men- 
bers includes such outfits as the W. & | 
Sloane furniture chain, the Nunn-Bust 
Shoe Co., the American Writing \{:. 
chine Co., and the Lane Bryant chain 
of women’s clothing shops. In Was! 
ington, D. C., there is the big Hecht 
Co. department store; in the New Yor 
metropolitan area there is the radio and 
sporting goods chain of Davega’s; in the 
San Francisco Bay region there is th 
Thomas Allec Corp., cleaning and diy 
ing chain. 

@ Army-Navy Hotels—Among the affil 
ated hotels are the Blackstone in Ch 
cago, the Parker House in Boston, the 
Hollywood-Plaza, and the Miami-Bilt 
more. Specialty shops like Mark Cros 
(luggage and leather goods), Jaccke 
(furs), and Brentano’s (books and st 
tionery) are merchant-members. Mer 
chant affiliation also includes florists 
jewelers, opticians, and dairy companies 

In return for rebates, merchants get 
the benefit of the association’s adverti- 
This includes national and 
local Army-Navy store directories, which 
are mailed regularly to consumer men- 
bers, letters calling members’ attention 
to afhliated retailers, and ads for indi- 
vidual retailers in the Army-Navy Jour 
nal. (The advertising space a retailer 
gets is left to the association’s discré 
tion and is not necessarily proportionate 
to the size of his rebates, but the asso- 
ciation claims it gets few complaints on 
the grounds of favoritism.) The associa- 
tion’s representatives swing the circuit 
of Army posts, Navy yards, and water- 
ing places frequented by the retired 
military to drum up trade for stores 
@ Rebates Total $6,000,000—By the end 
of 1940, the association’s consumet 
members had reported purchases from 
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4rmy-Navy stores totaling $131,080,08+4 
over the 25 years of the history of the 
oup, and more than $6,000,000 of 
tronage dividends had been turned 
back to them. 


That Army-Navy stores find their | 


sfiliation profitable is indicated by the 
fyct that the association may bring an 
individual retailer as many as 2,000 new 


charge customers in a year. Naturally, | 


sores near Army and Navy colonies do 
the biggest business. Last year, with 
the national defense program swelling 
the roster of officers stationed in 
Washington, the Hecht Co.’s total sales 
to association members rose to over 
$700,000. 

¢ Officer Membership High—Associa- 
tion officials figure that before the 
resent defense drive got under way 
there were 6,000,000 persons eligible 
for membership, yet total membership 
is now only 255,000. Only about 1,000 
draftees have joined to date. There 
isn’t any particular explanation of this, 
except that the association hasn’t gone 
in for high-powered publicity and a 
good many service men may think they 
can do better at unaffiliated stores. 
About 70% of all Army and Navy offi- 
cers, active and retired, are members of 
the association. 

The proportion of enlisted men be- 
longing is much smaller. Their $21 a 
month base pay doesn’t leave room for 
much besides cigarettes and shaving 
tackle, and they and their families prob- 
ably can stretch it farther by shopping 
around in bargain basements and super- 
markets. 
eFor Generals—$8,000—Army and 
Navy salaries don’t run into five figures 
-even in the higher ranks. A full gen- 
eral or admiral gets $8,000 a year. This 
helps to explain why the total patron- 
age dividends received by the average 
association member come to around 
$23. 

Of course, this figure includes mem- 
bers who, for one reason or another, 
have been inactive for years. One mem- 
ber who joined the association only 15 
years ago has received patronage divi- 
dends totaling more than $5,000, and 
there are a good many who have come 
in for more than $1,000. The fattest 
dividend checks are more likely to go 
to A.E.F. veterans turned butter-and- 
egg men than to career officers. 

Although the Association of Army & 
Navy stores operates along the general 
lines of a consumer cooperative, it is a 
regular business company incorporated 
in New York State, complete with stock- 
holders. The stockholders are some 250 
Army and Navy officers who put up the 
money to start the association going. 
They may collect dividends on their 
stock up to 6% —but only when patron- 
age dividends have been paid off at an 
average of 5% or better. Consequently, 
the association’s stockholders haven't 
seen any dividends since 1931. 
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@ One big reason why machine 
tool builders and other manu- 
facturers of power driven ma- 
chinery choose Twin Disc stand- 
ard clutch units is because they 
know that every clutch will be 
the twin of its predecessor . . . 
that all parts are interchange- 
able without filing or fitting ... 
that these factory-built parts 
are immediately available in 28 
key cities throughout the 
country. 

Add to this, 23 years of spe- 
cialized experience in building 
clutches whose performance 
meets specifications with a wide 
margin of safety and you will 
realize why Twin Disc Clutches 
are standard with so many na- 
tionally-known machinery man- 


ufacturers. 


1. Machine Tool Clutch 

2. Power Take-off 

3. Model E Heavy-duty Clutch 

4. Marine Reverse and Reduction Gear 


5. Hydraulic Torque Converter 


Tw Morse 


CLUTCHES ! RAULIC DRIVES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, 1365 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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“Air Raids’ 


on Your Balance Sheet? 


NTERRUPTIONS, delays, lie high 

maintenance—all are frequently caused 
by lack of proper AIR CONDITIONING. 

Yes—in addition to improvement of 
human health, comfort, and efficiency, air 
conditioning also improves products and 
processes by providing dust-free air of 
proper temperature and humidity. 

But your air conditioning plant should 
be properly designed and installed. Seldom 
are any two air conditioning problems 
alike. That is why FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
maintains a staff of cnengemnes engi- 
neers near you. 
They énow local cli- 
matic conditions. 

Perhaps you are 

already thicking of 
air conditioning as 
a health builder for 
your balance sheet. 
Why not find out 
now just what can 
be done? That can't 
cost you anything 
—nor obligate you 
in the least. Use the 
coupon. 
F-M High-Boy Air 
Conditioner; self-con- 
tained, water cooled, 
requires nostructural 
alterations in build- 
ing for installation, 
Available in 3- and 5- 
ton capacities. 


eee ee SS Se eS eS eS eee eee. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. D- 131 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11. 
Gentiemen: We are interested in learning what 
air conditioning can accomplish for =. Our 
problem is one of: comfort; health; 
O manufacturing process. 
Name 
Address 


City 


i al 


FAIRBANKS. ics & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Union vs. Field’s 


NLRB examiner's report 
sets stage for U.R.W.E. push in 


| Midwest. Jurisdictional struggle 


in C.L.O. is in prospect. 


An intermediate report by a National 
Labor Relations Board ‘Trial Examiner 
in Chicago last week set the stage for im- 
portant developments in the distributive 
trades. 

‘Trial Examiner Meyer had _ been 
presiding over hearings on complaints 
against Marshall Field & Co., lodged by 
C.1.0.’s United Retail and Wholesale 
K:mployees Union. ‘The department 
store was accused of discouraging mem- 
bership in the union and of Ricken 


| two employees because they engaged in 
| union activities. 


Meyer's decision, which 
still has to be validated by the NLRB, 
upholds the union claim by ordering 
Field’s to ‘“‘cease and desist” from dis- 


| couraging membership in U.R.W.E. 


and by ordering the reinstatement of the 
two unionists with back-pay restitution. 
The company is expected to appeal, but 
meanwhile U.R.W.E. will be making 


| tracks to capitalize on what it considers 


s “best break” in the Middle West. 


| @ What It May Mean—The implica- 
| tions for retail and wholesale business 


in the central states may be far-reaching. 


| In the union’s book, Marshall Field and 


Montgomery Ward. are the United 
States Steel of the distributive industry 


ATTENTION-DRAWERS 


| Strikers at the Appalachian Mills in 


Knoxville, Tenn., who walked out in 
protest against the firing of several 
union members last week, hit a new 


| high in stunt picket lines when they 


=, 


west of the Alleghenies. A ma 

of the union’s energies in this 
been directed at unionizing thse ; 
firms on the theory that once 
organized resistance to unionisn) \ 
broken and the rest of the trad 
“mopped up.” 

Last August, a five-to-one U ji.\\ 
victory in an NLRB poll at 2 \| 
gomery Ward warehouse signalizcd | 
opening of a Chicago organizi: 

Its first fruits have been the \{ 
Field case and penetration of sx 
other State Street department st 
notably The Fair. 

@ Union Objectives—A su 
U.R.W.E. contracts with New 
New England wholesale and _retai 
tablishments reveals certain stand; 
provisions which may be taken a 
objectives. ‘The union is after a +()-h 
five-day week with time-and-a-half 
for the sixth day and overtime; a 1 
mum wage of $18 a week (an agreen 
with Bloomingdales provides for a § 
minimum); vacations with pay; prefer 
tial hiring for union members an 
“union shop” wherever it is obtaina 
arbitration provisions for the ulti 
disposition of grievances; and 
terminable contractual arrangen 
with provision for re-examinati 
wage rates every 12 months. 

@ Jurisdictional Strife—Beclouding 
labor outlook for mid-western disti 
tive business is an internal C.1.O 
lem which may put some firms in | 
middle of a nasty jurisdictional row. | 
over a year, the International Lon 
shoremen and Warchousemen’s Uni 


put on suits of long underwear aii 
carried placards reading, “I Lost M 
Pants At Appalachian Mills.” The 


plant, shut down by the strike, has 


over $500,000 in defense contracts t 
manufacture underwear 
worn by the pickets, for the Army. 
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(C.1.0.), presided over by the aggressive | 
Harry Bridges, has been making forays 
into wholesaling. A fortnight ago at | 
[L.W.U.’s annual convention, Bridges 
changed his outfit’s constitution to as- 
ume jurisdiction over this lush field 
with its potential 3,000,000 unionists 
(BW —Apr.19’41,p32). 

As he moves East from his Pacific 
Coast entrenchment, Bridges will inevi- 
tably come to grips with United Retail 
and. Wholesale units. The clash for 
ynion dominance is apt to give the 
C.LO. its first real jurisdictional conflict 
and make the middle western section of 
the industry a battleground. 
¢ Philosophies at Odds—When the col- 
lision comes it may be the bitterest on 
record. Not only will Samuel Wolchok, 
U.R.W.E. president, make a real fight 
to preserve what he considers to be his 
organization’s proper jurisdictional field, 
but he is personally completely hostile 
to the West Coast leader’s labor philos- 
ophy. He regards Bridges and the point 
of view he represents as a dangerous ele- 
ment in the C.I.O. 

In opposing Bridges’ expansionism, 
Wolchok will have the support of Sid- 
ney Hillman’s clothing workers and 
other anti-Communist C.I.O. affiliates. 


N.Y. Subway Row 


Quill threatens to pull 
union men off job, but Mayor 
takes steam out of drive with 
concessions to workers. 


The threat of a subway strike which 
would paralyze New York City’s vital 
transportation arteries gave New York 
editorial writers a popular text last week- 
end. The danger of a standstill is due 
to the apparently irreconcilable differ- 
ences between Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia and President Michael Quill 
of the Transport Workers Union, a 
former city councilman. The stage was 
set for their knock-down-and-drag-out 
fight in the recent bus strike which, as 
predicted (BW —Mar.22’41,p65), was 
the prelude to a La Guardia-Quill con- 
test for the support of 32,000 employees 
of the city-owned subways. 

Quill was out for a thumping victory 
in the bus strike as a demonstration to 
the subway men that their union could 
deliver the goods. He got a part of it 
when the issue went to arbitration on 
conditions that precluded the possibil- 
ity of the busmen losing anything they 
had before the strike was called. He may 
get far more in the final award. 

* La Guardia’s Counter Move—But La 
Guardia, intent on reducing Quill’s 
influence before the June date on which 
the union will bargain with the city for 


subway men, has countered with liberal- 


izing regulations intended to convince | 
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the 32,000 that their civil service status 
obviates the need for a union. 

The new regulations provide for a 
two-weeks vacation with pay, more paid 
holidays, and more generous sick leaves. 
Except for a spectacular 33% wage in- 
crease demand, it cuts the ground from 
under the union’s bargaining program. 
e The Fighting Issue—Real fehting 
issue between the union and the city is 
the closed shop. T.W.U. had it when 
the subways were privately owned and 
it has been a matter of dissension since 
the city took them over. 

La Guardia, who has encouraged labor 
organization in private industry, abhors 


Quill’s politics, charging that they are 
Communist, and is out to break Quill 
No one doubts that the latter will be 
desperate enough to call a strike if he 
is convinced that the alternative is to 
liquidate the union. 


LA. LABOR COURT 


With the usual eve to national pub 
licity, Los Angeles claimed anothe: 
“first” last week—establishment of “the 
first labor relations department of a su 
perior court in the United States.” a 
the official announcement made by Pr 
siding Judge B. Rey Schauer described it. 


You'll want this catalog. 
It illustrates up-to-date 
eye protective and respir- 
atory devices for every 


conceivable industrial eye, nose, throat, and lung hazard. It 
will keep you posted on the progress that has been made in 
the safety equipment field . . . and help you plan to keep down 
accidents in spite of the increasing pressure of production. 
a Just drop us a card, We'll 

send you your copy promptly. 


WILLSON Safety Devices are in use in ‘ 
over ninety countries and in every im- 4, 
portant industry. 
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... ELIMINATE 
“FETCH AND CARRY” 
OPERATIONS 


Standard Conveyor engineers have 
aided hundreds of manufacturers 
to make man-power and man- 
hours more productive by pianned 
material handling. 


Standard Conveyors — engineered 
to fit your product and processes 
— mean better utilization of avail- 
able working space, cutting short 
handling time, eliminating repeat- 
ed handling in production opera- 
tions, avoiding wasteful waiting 
for materials—speed production 
all along the line. 


No matter what you make, Stand- 
ard Conveyor Company, with an 
experience record of more than 
35 years, can aid you to make 
your company's man-power more 
productive. Have an engineer 
call and make recommendations. 


Write for Bulletin BW-5 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales ond Engineering Service in All Principal Cities 
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To the court (officially Department 


| 28; Henry M. Willis, judge), will be as- 
| signed the duty of hearing and acting 
| on all original applications for prelimi- 
| nary restraining orders and injunctions 
| in labor-industry and intra-union con- 


troversies. Contempt citations issued by 


| the new department will be passed on 
by Judge Emmet H. Wilson, who has 


been handling the bulk of labor cases. 


| @ Fair Trade Specialist—Judge Wilson 


has become a national figure because of 


| his numerous decisions on various phases 
_of the pioneer California Fair Trade 
| Act, and is being relieved of labor cases 
| to continue with his “specialty.” 


One significance of the move is its 


| indication of increasing number of court 
| actions involving labor relations in Los 
Angeles. The unions’ drive to capture 


“the last citadel of the open shop” and 
especially the aggressive union activity 
in aircraft are the chief causes. 


OFFICE UNION VICTORI:s 


The United Office and Prof: 
Workers Union (C.1.O.) hailed 
umphs last week as white collar 
began to figure more and more i) labo, 
news. In Detroit, U.O.P.W. carrieg_ 
by a vote of 786 to 607—the large .t ele 
tion for white collar employees evcr hel, 
by the National Labor Relations Soar 
The poll gives the union exclusive ba; 
gaining rights for clerical employees oj 
the R. L. Polk Co., publishers of dire 
tories and specialists in auto regist ratio, 
figures. 

The other union milestone 
agreement with the Metropolita 
Insurance Company in New York. . 
four-year controversy before the Ney 
York Labor Relations Board was settle; 
when the company agreed to pay $5¢ 
000 in a lump sum to 43 discharged 
employees who were allegedly fired fo; 
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WeIRD SIGHT AT WEIRTON 


| This is No. 10 in a fleet of armor- 


plated trucks which made its appear- 
ance last week during a steel-union 
demonstration outside the gates of 
the Weirton Steel plant in Weirton, 
W. Va. Plant officials said their pur- 
pose was “protection;” C.I.O. officials 
snorted, “Intimidation.” Now that 
union negotiations with U.S. Steel 
are over, the Steel Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee is after new conquests. 
The first conquest S.W.O.C. envi 
sions is non-union Bethlehem Steel, 


at whose Buffalo plant the Labor 
Board will hold an election May 15 
Then S.W.O.C.’s time-table calls for 
Weir, despite the fact that it was 
Weir who granted a 10¢-an-hour wage 
increase while S.W.O.C. was confer 
ring with Big Steel, and thus assured 
the union that its most important de- 
mand would be granted in those nego- 
tiations (BW —Apr.19°41,p40). As ex- 
pected, S.W.O.C. claims full credit 
for the Weir pay boost, will tell Weir 
employees their employer was just an- 
ticipating what the union would have 
got for them anyway. 
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ONE OF THE 14,000 


The Wright Aeronautical Corp.'s 
training program—announced as the 
largest in the aircraft industry—will 
enable the company shortly to in- 
crease its personnel from 17,000 to 
30,000. Now, almost all of Wright's 
labor force is concentrated in its five 
Paterson, N. ]., plants; but a new Cin- 
cinnati, O., plant will soon need an 
additional 14,000 workers. One thou- 
sand have already been hired. Above, 
a trainee, under the guidance of a vet- 
eran instructor, makes final adjust- 
ments on a propeller section. 


union activity. Because all but a few 
have found other jobs, U.O.P.W. waived 
a demand for reinstatement. 


COURT REVERSES ITSELF 


Has the National Labor Relations 
Board the right to police union-manage- 
ment affairs after a collective bargain- 
ing agreement has been signed? ‘That 
question had one court test in the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadel- 
phia last February (BW —Feb.15'41, 
p52). Involved in the case was the dis- 
missal of an editorial employee of the 
Newark Morning Ledger. By a vote of 
2 to 1, the appellate judges decided 
that NLRB’s jurisdiction ended when a 
contract was signed. But when a con- 
troversy was stirred up by the decision, 
the court decided to rehear all arguments 
and set the issues before its full panel 
of five justices. Last week, in a 4-to-] 
reversal of its earlier ruling, the court 
held that collective bargaining was a 
“continuing and developing process” 
and that the Labor Board’s right to keep 
it free from unfair labor practices was 
inherent in the law. 
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F. D. R. Mediates 


Coal strike proves too im- 


portant to await settlement by | 
board. Progress is reported in | 


several labor situations. 


An emphatic statement from the 
White House put President Roosevelt 
in the middle of the coal strike this 
week. His role: mediator-in-chief. Dis- 
appearing coal stocks that were already 
taking a heavy toll in steel production 
and were threatening railroad schedules 
and other vital manufacturing and ser 
ices led the Chief Executive to put his 
weight behind the recommendations 
that government conciliators are under- 
stood to have been making for weeks 
(BW —Apr.19°41,p17). 

@ Asks Return to Work—The Roosevelt 
proposal “urged” the resumption of 
work in both Northern and Southern 
fields. For the North, where an agree- 
ment between the United Mine Work 
ers Union and the operators was already 
initialed but was awaiting Southern ad- 
herence before it became operative, the 
President recommended that coal pro- 
duction be resumed under the terms of 
the agreement, which gave miners a 
$l-a-day wage boost, vacations with 
pay, and other concessions. For the 
South, where operators had refused to 
accept the provisions of the Northern 
contract because it wiped out a 40¢-a- 
day wage differential which they have 
traditionally enjoyed, the Roosevelt pro- 
gram called for opening the mines and 
continuing negotiations with the ulti- 
mate decision made retroactive to the 
date of resuming work. 

© Too Important for Board—Roosevelt’s 
action was an admission that the coal 
strike was too important for even the 
National Defense Mediation Board, 
which had been charged by miners’ 
leader John Lewis with being a strike- 
breaking agency to which the miners’ 
union would not submit. 

Immediate result of the Roosevelt ac- 
tion was to bring the Southern coal 
operators back to New York for a re- 
sumption of conferences with the union. 
Northern operators cagily agreed to 
Roosevelt's formula, joined with miners 
in saying they accepted it “in toto.” 
“In toto” meant that Southern interests 
had to go along. Thus, on Thursday, 
settlement hinged solely on their action. 
e Aluminum of America—Meanwhile, 
perhaps the most crucial defense indus- 


try of them all set the country an ex- | 


ample of streamlined collective bargain- 
ing when the Aluminum Workers 
Union (C.I.O.) and the Aluminum Co. 
of America took only a one-day confer- 
ence to reach a new agreement on wages. 
The union led off by asking for a 15¢- 
an-hour pay boost and elimination of 
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wage differentials in five Alcoa plants. 
Vhese proved to be bargaining points 
only, for the new contract provides for 
an S¢-an-hour increase in all the com 
pany'’s plants 

This sets as a standard minimum 
wage for Alcoa after three months of 
probationary employment a base rate 
of 73¢ an hour, effective Apr. 26. Last 
October, the Aluminum Company 
granted a 2¢ an hour raise. That and 
the current increase add up to the dime 
which is now taken by C.1.O. unions 
is their principal wage claim (BW— 
\pr.19°41,p40). 
@ General Motors—Ihere were no de- 
velopments in Detroit that suggested 
iny imminent crisis in G.M.’s negotia- 
tions with the United Automobile 
Workers Union. The guarded silence 
of the conferees was taken as a good 
omen, signifying that neither side was 
preparing to “go to the country” with 
its case. Federal Conciliator James 
Dewey was on hand and his “progress 
reports” were taken to indicate more 
than professional optimism. The union's 


demands (BW-—Apr.19°41,p42) — con- 


Manufacturer rated Bl with over 100 
salesmen selling exclusively to drug- 
gists is looking for a new product. 


BO-302, Business Week 
130 W. 42nd St.. New York City 


HIS GIANT GUN LATHE 

weighs 990,000 pounds, fills 10 
railroad flat cars when dis- 
mantled! It was one of several re- 
cently rebuilt from the ground up 
by SIMMONS for a large Eastern 
steel company. 

Daily, Engineered Rebuilding is 
solving machine-tool bottlenecks 
for key defense industries. SIM- 
MONS is the only plant in the 
country capable of restoring 
metal-working equipment of the 
size illustrated. 

SIMMONS can Rebuild for De- 
fense in double-quick time. 


Telephone 


MONS 


MACHINE TOOL CORP. 
NORTH BROADWAY, ALBANY, N.Y 


NEW YORK OFFICE 149 BROADWAY 
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BEDSIDE CONSULTATION 


4 | Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president 


of Eastern Airlines, who was severely 
injured last February in the crash of 
an Eastern Airliner in Georgia, pre- 
sided at a dramatic meeting of the 
board of directors of his company held 


in an Atlanta, Ga., hospital last week, 
In the circle, right to left: Wiley L 
Moore of Atlanta; Laurence S. Rock 
feller of New York; J. H. Phipps of 
New York; George Howell of Tampa; 
Vice-Presidents Paul H. Brattain and 
Sidney L. Shannon; and T. F. Am. 
strong, secretary-treasurer. 


tained only one item—union shop privi- 
leges—which looked difficult to com- 
promise. 

A further strike deterrent was in- 

jected Tuesday when the Michigan 
State Labor Mediation Board told 
U.A.W. that, because G.M. was a de- 
fense industry, a strike would have to 
be postponed an additional 25 days to 
meet the requirements of the state’s 
labor relations code. 
@ Westinghouse Airbrake Co.—A signed 
contract in Pittsburgh last week took 
the Wilmerding plant of Westinghouse 
Airbrake with its 4,700 production 
workers out of the labor danger zone. 
The contract gives C.I.O.’s United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers Union exclusive bargaining rights, 
lifts base wages 10¢ an hour to 73¢ an 
hour for shop labor and 75¢ an hour for 
foundry employees, and provides sen- 
iority regulations and grievance-handling 
machinery. 

The agreement climaxes a three-year 
effort by the union to negotiate a con- 
tract and punctures a strike threat 
against the company several weeks ago. 
@ Phelps-Dodge—A strike launched Apr. 
5 at the Bayway, N.J., plant of the 
Phelps-Dodge company is turning out 
to be the National Defense Mediation 
Board's first real “‘problem.” Owing to 
a two-year background of stormy rela- 
tions between the company and C.1.O.’s 


Electrical Workers Union, issues in th 
present dispute are obscured by a host 
of subsidiary considerations. Basic diff 
ences seem to be those concerning extra 
pay for Sunday work, the degree 
union recognition to be accorded, an 
wage rates. An NDMB proposal fo: 
resumption of work pending an agree 
ment was accepted by union commit 
teemen in Washington but overruled 
by the strikers. Picketers are still deaf 
to an NDMB plea to return to thei 
jobs while mediation goes on. The 
1,700 workless workers at the Baywai 
plant are, according to company est 
mates, keeping another 30,000 copper 
‘fabricating employees idle. 


RULING ON BARGAINING 


In National Labor Relations Board y 
Reed Prince Mfg. Co. the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Boston has ruled that a 
union that has exclusive bargaining 
rights must bargain for all employees 
and not seek advantages for its mem 
bers only. Previous NLRB decisions 
have established the rule that it is a 
violation of the Wagner Act to give 
exclusive union rights to any labor or 
ganization that has not demonstrated : 
majority status. Thus a “safe” contract 
—when a majority status has not been 
demonstrated—would be one calling for 
union representation of members only 
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FINANCE 


Why the Stock Ticker Won't Tick 


“Damnedest market you ever saw’ refuses to forget 
that it’s harder than ever to clear a dollar of profits and that 
investment must be figured in terms of future as well as present. 


Wherever financially-minded people 

ther these days—to watch the stock- 
ticker tape unroll prices, to read the grist 
on the financial news-ticker, or just to 

ssip—you'll hear over and over again 
Ris somewhat rhetorical question: 

“Isn't this the damnedest market you 
ever saw?” 

Such was the talk around the news 
ticker the other day when International 
Paper & Power Co. gave out its annual 
statement for 1940, showing net of 
$6.07 a share available for the common 
stock. The shares at that time were sell- 
ing slightly below $13, or barely twice 
the amount of 1940 earnings. 

e Crucible a Case in Point—Similar sen- 
timents were evoked by the news that 
Crucible Steel had earned $5.90 a share 
in the first quarter of 1941 before allow- 
ance for excess-profits taxes. ‘l'aking ex- 
cess-profits taxes into consideration, and 
assuming that the company’s net holds 
at the first-quarter rate, earnings for the 
year should come pretty close to $18 a 
share. When the first-quarter earnings 
were announced, Crucible’s common 
was quoted at $36 a share, just about 
twice the prospective earnings for 1941. 

Time was when traders accepted the 

old rule-of-thumb which dictated that 
stock prices should be somewhere around 
10 times earnings. But in these days 
that yardstick, along with a lot of others 
which long were popular in Wall Street, 
have gone out the window. 
e New View of Dividends—The stock 
market today doesn’t capitalize earning 
power the way it did a dozen years ago 
or even three years ago. It doesn’t value 
dividend yields on the same basis, nor 
does it hold the income on stocks and 
bonds in the same relationship as in 
times past. There is the ever-increasing 
rush for the storm cellar, the diminish- 
ing inclination to accept risks. 

Over the last fortnight, when the 
price averages of common stocks have 
been sifting into new low ground for 
1941, quotations on the best-grade cor- 
porate bonds have been little changed. 
And during the same period, United 
States government bonds have been scor- 
ing fairly impressive advances. 

. t You’d Expect—If business were 
going to pot, this phenomenon of firm 
bonds and weak stocks would not be sur- 
prising. It would be the result of some- 
thing which could be clearly seen and 
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defined. But today it need hardly be 
mentioned that business isn’t going to 
pot. It’s hitting all-time highs. And 
when business booms, it is normal to 
expect interest rates to climb (sending 
bond prices down) and to anticipate 
larger corporate earnings (which should 
boost stock values). 

Those are the A-B-C’s of the market- 
places, and it would be silly to think 
that the men of the marketplaces have 
forgotten them. Yet it would be even 
sillier to place too much reliance in 
them, because the rules of the game 
have been changed, and drastically. 

e Profits Come Harder—Never before in 
this country’s history has it been neces- 
sary to do such a large volume of busi- 
ness to clear a dollar of profits. Never 
before have taxes taken so large a slice 
out of income. Never before in our 
peacetime history have there been so 


many controls imposed on _ business 

controls on prices through fiat and mer 
ciless publicity, controls on inventories 
through priorities and rationing of sup 
plies, controls on earnings through tax 
ing excess profits. And rarely if ever has 
labor exerted such a squeeze on the 
stockholder’s stake in American industry 

Some of these market factors have 

been in the making for a long time 
Others have arisen directly from the im 
ternational situation. All are complicated 
by affairs abroad—and conflicting views 
of what each turn of events means to 
us—so that both speculators and invest 
ors are reluctant to take any part in the 
stock market. 
@ Looking Ahead—It’s all very well to 
say that 577 common stock issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange paid 
dividends last year, that at current prices 
the yield on 288 of these ran from 7.2% 
to 12% on the basis of 1940 dividends 
Similarly, it might be pointed out that 
scores of well-known companies in 1940 
had the best per-share earnings since 
1929. That's fine, but what of 1941 or 
1942 or 1945? 

Under more normal 
investors would certainly be set to think 
ing by a tabulation in the current issuc 
of “The Exchange,” official publication 
of the New York Stock Exchange. It 
lists 50 companies that have paid divi 
dends in roe 5 of the last 10 vears. Also 
listed are 1940 earnings and dividends, 


circumstances, 


SPECULATIVE CONFIDENCE— 


STILL ON THE WANE 


| 
(Ratio of Stock Prices to Business Activity) 


90 Stocks — Business Week's Index 
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COUSINESS WEEK 


The two chart lines on the cover of 
this Business Week tell a story that is 
fascinating to students of economics 
and finance—and to the rank-and-file 
investor or speculator. It’s the story of 
rip-snorting business and how it can 
go unheeded by a stock market which, 
traditionally, is supposed to forecast 
the course of business. When those 


two lines are rolled into one, by the 
simple process of dividing one set of 
figures by the other, they take the 
form shown in the above chart on 
“speculative confidence.” This single 
line tells, in a form that is dramatic for 
its very simplicity, how the stock mar- 
ket discounts the greatest business 
activity this country has ever seen. 
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closing prices Mar. 31, 1941, the times- 
earnings ratios, and yields based on 1940 
dividends and Mar. 31 price. 

@ At Least 6%—Each of these common 
stocks, according to this compilation, 
yields at least 6%, and several are re- 
turning better than 10%. Each at least 
covered its dividend payments last year, 
and most of them earned the dividend 
by a substantial margin. Price-earnings 
ratios run from a low of 4.7 to a high 
of 13.4. And “The Exchange” asserts it 


did not single these 50 stocks out to 


prove a point but rather to prese: 
resentative section of the list. 
Investment services constant) ay 
calling clients’ attention to inc vidy, 
corporations whose earnings an pros 
pects merit attention. Magazin, ang 
newspapers highlight reports © goo 
earnings, liberal dividends, and see, 
ingly attractive yields. Yet the stog 
markets continue in the doldrum as {; 
as prices and trading volume ai© cop 
cerned. 
@ War Babies—It is interesting +) not, 


| Tep 


Within a fortnight of the out- 
break of war in Europe in September, 
1939, 21 of the 41 stock groups 
averaged below had added from 25% 
to nearly 200% onto their market 
values. By now it’s an old, sad sto 

. that this wave of speculation was ill- 
advised. Just how ill-advised it was 
may be gathered from the fact that 
29 of the 4] stock groups now are 
below the prewar level, three are 
opegens unchanged, and only four 

ave succeeded in recording gains 
of any consequence. 


Aircraft Manufacturing 

Alt Limes....... 

Amusements 

Arms and Ammunition 
Automobiles 

Auto Accessories 

Bldg. Materials and Supplies... . 
Business Machines 

Candy and Beverages 

Carpets and Rugs 

Chemicals 

Containers and Closures 

ROS. WUUEIIEROS gg. oss ce o'ceccae 
Electrical Equipment 

Farm Implements............... 
Foods 

Gold Mining 

Investment Trusts 

Leather and Shoes 

Liquor 

Machinery 


Petroleum 

Railroads 

Railroad Equipment 
Shipbuilding 

Ship Lines 

Steels 

Stores (Department) 

Stores (Department Chains) 
Stores (Food Chains) 

Stores (Variety) 

Sugars 

Textiles (Cotton and Wool) 
Textiles (Rayon) 

Tire and Rubber 


Where Are the War Babies Now? 
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Major swings in the stock market 
since the outbreak of the war are 
these: The sharp uprush from the 
first to the middle of September, 
1939; the long decline which cul- 
minated in the break coincident to 
the fall of France early in 1940; the 
June-November rally of 1940, and 
the subsequent decline which has 
now carried almost to the fall-of. 
France low. How individual groups 
of stocks have acted during these 
swings is shown in the following 
tabulation of average prices: 


Sept. 13, June 10, Nov. 9, 
1939 1940 1940 = Current 
33. 26 Ih 23.7 

23. ahs 21. 
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6l. 57. 

30. 22. 

28. rae 

26. a. 

40. , 36.3 
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how individual shares and the group av- 
erages have behaved since war broke out. 
In September, 1939, there was a rush 
to buy the “war babies” while prices 
of United States aan bonds 
slumped under terrific liquidation. But 
the high hopes of those days have been 
feartully deflated over the last 20 
months. 

In the tabulation on page 60 is pre 
sented a breakdown of the market into 
4] groups. Of these, only 12 are higher 
now than they were at the outbreak of 


the war, and of the 12 that have gained | 
only four have been marked up at all im- | 
pressively. Losses have been recorded 

for 29 of the 41 groups when present 

prices are compared with those just prior 

to the war—and the market was no great 

shakes in the summer of 1939. 

e Individual Issues—‘l'urning to the in- 

dividual issues that go to make up these 

group averages, 176 of the 272 stocks 

are lower now than they were on Aug. 

31, 1939, and two score others top their 

pre-war levels by only the slenderest of 

margins. You'd think aircraft manufac- 

turing stocks would have been good, but 

five of nine are lower than just before 

the war broke out; nine of 12 chemicals 

are lower; four out of five electrical 

equipment makers are lower for all their 

record business; half of the eight mach- 

ery companies have lost ground; nine of 

1] metals are lower; five of the six auto- 

mobile stocks are down; six of nine rail- 
road equipment company shares are off. 

Those results are chosen from among 


groups every one of which was supposed 
to have more or less war appeal. 

e Non-War Stocks—As a matter of fact, 
the investor who put his money into 
stocks which had little wartime appeal 
would be just about as well off today as 
those who gambled on the war babies 
True, he would have a bit of deprecia 
tion in principal over the period of the 
war to date, but most of the war babies 
also are lower too. Moreover, the buyer 
of shares in food companies or merchan 
disers wouldn’t have undergone the 
heartaches and the headaches entailed 
by the wild gyrations of the groups 
which have enjoyed alternate speculative 
favor and disfavor. 


| 
The stocks that have had the best 
gains are to be found in three war | 


groups—shipbuilding, ship lines, arms 
and ammunition—and one definitely 
non-war category, the domestic airlines. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
go Ago 


Year 
Stocks = 
50 Industrial 
20 Railroad 
_ i re 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 
20 Railroad 
20 Utility 
U. S. Government. 


93.5 118.8 
28.5 


47.5 


97.0 
29.1 
50.5 


90.1 
65.6 
100.9 
111.2 


90.2 
64.7 
101.0 
110.2 


90.2 
64.9 
101.5 
110.0 


Data: Standard Statistics except for govern- 
ment bonds which are from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 
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“J also want to say at this time that the 
general appreciation for the group life 
insurance program on the part of our 
employees is continually growing. This 
is largely due to the exceedingly prompt 
service which you have rendered in the 
instances in which an insured employce 
has died since the program was started.” 


INDUSTRY 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 


I. takes a background of experience and a lot of skill 
to make good airplane safety belts, and this one item of 
detense equipment is typical of the wide list of inciden- 
tal products that are by no means incidental in 1941 
preparedness. 

Many of these products are made by the old, established 
Russell Manufacturing Company whose expression of 
the value of Connecticut General group insurance ap- 
pears above. Here is another example of the way in 
which modern group insurance becomes a part of man- 
agement’s program to promote better employee rela 
tions through provision of benefits that meet definite 
modern needs. 

Pay 


velope” plan presents a coordination of group 


Connecticut General’s “Protected En- 


insurance benefits to meet these needs, and in 
a way that is applicable to organizations both 
large and small. Get the facts. 
descriptive booklet today. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford Connecticut 
Lite; secidéat, sickness 5 ties 


Send for our 
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How to Write 
Better 
Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 


NEW 2ND 
EDITION 
JUST OUT 


201 pages, 
5% x 8, $2.00 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book. 
In simplest possible manner it shows the essen- 
tials of good letter writing and with pointers 
and examples from the work of successful letter 
writers shows how to make your own letters 
more productive. Covers all the regular cor- 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down, 


simple treatment of their problems—suitable | 


for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 


concerns. 
Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 

—develop the body of the letter effec- 
tively 

—write action-compelling closes 

—write an adjustment letter 

—write an inquiry letter 

—write collection letters 

—revive inactive customers 

—avoid “telegraphic” letters 

—make every letter a sales letter, etc., 
etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust- 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over- 
looked. Try Buckley's methods in your letters 
—even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month’s time. 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
Send me Buckley--How to Write Better Business 
Letters for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance. ) 


Position 


Company ‘ BW -4-26-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only 


Rewriting the Law 


Investment people and the 
SEC are preparing proposals 
for congressional revision of 
securities acts of ‘33 and ‘34. 


After seven years of tumult, the in- 
vestment community and SEC com- 
missioners are teaming up to revise the 
Securities Act of 1935 and the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934. Investment 
dealers, institutional customers, and the 
public have had their say. This week 
end the commissioners are conferring 
with representatives of 18 regional 
stock exchanges. 

Before the Memorial Day holiday, 
Congress is expected to receive a sched- 
ule of proposed amendments which 
would extend SEC jurisdiction in some 
directions but, at the same time, re- 
lieve the financial business of certain 
burdensome requirements. Some quar- 
ters consider that the SEC is om 
its proposals as a backfire to divert con- 
gressional attention from the securities- 
law changes proposed in the Wads- 
worth bill introduced last week (BW— 
Apr.19’41,p68). 

@ Proposals—General geo is found 
on such proposals as these: 

(1) To allow underwriters to enter 
into preliminary negotiations with sub- 
underwriters. 

(2) To exempt from _ registration 
(A) debt secured by a contract with the 


United States and issued to a an} in 
return for financing of defense ; rojec 
(B) reorganization securities (SF way. 
this limited to exchange offers 
warrants, rights, or conversions 
curities given as a “savings, 
profit-sharing, or other employes 
plan.” 

(3) To permit offers to sell and offer 
to buy securities in advance of 4 regi; 
tration statement’s effective date. — 

(4) To permit filing of a gener 
prospectus for a new issue instead of ; 
registration statement if the mpan 
(A) has previously registered an issy¢ 
and kept the statement current, or (B 
listed a security on an exchange and 
filed the appropriate current statement; 
with SEC, or (C) proposes to issue the 
securities under the Public Utility Hold 
ing Company Act, the Investment Com 
pany Act, or the Federal Water Powe 
Act. 

(5) To allow prospectuses without 
prices and rates to be mailed before the 
effective date. 

(6) To word prospectuses in con 
densed form with unnecessary dat, 
omitted. 

(7) To clarify the 
“underwriter.” 

(8) To liberalize credit restrictions 
applicable to persons acting as both 
broker and dealer. 
© Qualifying Phrase—Financial spoke; 
men want to add to that part of the 
title of the Securities Act of 1933 which 
calls for “full and fair disclosure of the 
character of securities” a qualifying 
phrase—“‘with the least possible inter 
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ference to honest business.” ‘This epi- 
tomizes their ideas, which include: 
1) Allowing large securities holders 
to sell holdings without registration. 
2) Definition of “public offering,” 


either (A) to include any offering of | 


$1,000,000 or more to any insurance 


company or investment company or sale | 
to a single company of an indivisible | 


security, or (B) to exclude sales to 25 
or less persons who agree not to resell 
in less than 12 months and sales to any 
associate company of the issuer or any 
director, officer, or employee. 


(3) A time limit, on beginning of a 


sccurity-purchaser’s suit against the 
underwriters, of 30 days after an untruth 
or omission in a registration statement 
is corrected. 

(4) Increase in membership of the 
SEC from 5 to 9 members, tenure of 10 
years instead of 5, retirement at full pay 
for a commissioner who reaches 70 years 
of age after 10 years of service. 

(5) More liberal extension of credit 
by exchange members to customers. 

(6) Extension of credit between mem 
bers of a national securities exchange. 

(7) Grant of power to SEC to regu 
late, but not to prohibit or prevent, 
broker and dealer trading on the floor 
for their own or discretionary accounts. 

(8) Removal from the “insider trad 
ing” rules of securities of (A) companics 
with gross assets of less than $3,000,000, 
(B) banks, (C) companies with no se 
curities registered on a_ national ex 
change and which are not in interstate 
commerce, (D) companies with equity 
securities held by less than 500 persons. 

(9) Limitation on ability of SEC to 
revise exchange rules. 

(10) Confidential treatment of sales 
and cost of sales figures filed with SEC. 
(11) Review of a SEC order in a Cir 
cuit Court of Appeals, and admittance 

of new evidence. 

SEC plans to ask these powers: 

(1) To regulate the borrowing, lend 
ing, or holding of customers’ money o1 
other property by brokers and dealers. 

(2) ‘To suspend, as well as revoke, a 
dealer’s registration. 

(3) To expel members of securities 


exchanges for violations of exchange | 


rules and to remove officials or members 
of a governing body of an exchange for 
willful abuse of authority or failure to 
enforce rules, and to suspend or post 
pone new rules of an exchange. 

(4) ‘To apply the injunctive process to 


persons who have violated the securi- | 


ties acts as well as to those allegedly 
about to violate the laws. 

(5) To penalize by removing from 
office for Be years any corporate di 
rector or any person controlling or con 
trolled by an issuer whose securities are 
registered on a national exchange if lc 
fails to comply with the regulations. 

(6) To declare unlawful any falsifica 
tion or destruction of any records re 
quired under the securities laws. 
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Advertisement 


A Business Machine 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


SPEE 
at BONDSJ 


“World’s Largest Men’s Clothing Store” 


INSTANT COMMUNICATION 
For Twenty Departments 


Whether it be a large industrial plant with 
a vital defense order schedule or the 
world’s largest men’s clothing store striving 
for the maximum in smooth, fast service, 
AMPLICALL Inter-communication Systems 
provide the quickest, best and most eco. 
nomical method of “keeping things moving” 
at peak efficiency. 


Models for Every Type of 
Installation—Service— Budget! 


AMPLICALL can serve you. Regardless of 
the size of your plant or office there is an 
AMPLICALL System specifically designed 
for your particular application. Once you've 
tried the ‘‘Amplicall Way’’ you'll wonder 
how you ever managed to get along without 
it. Write today for complete details about 
AMPLICALL and what it can do for you! 


Address Section 2-A 


Mr. C. D. Bernardo, Bond Cloth- 
ing Salesman, using one of the 
AMPLICALL master stations in 
Bond's new Sth Avenue store, 
New York City. ‘The 20 station 
AMPLICALL Inter-communicat- 
ing and Paging System, installed 
in this, the world’s largest 
men’s clothing store, provides 
us with increased efficiency and 
service—and most certainly re- 
lieves fatigue of our personne!l,”’ 
state Bond executives. Installa- 


tion made sf Terminal Radio 
° 


Corp., New rk City. 
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Timeplan Expands 


Giannini bank’s system of 
consumer financing now being 
extended nationally on basis of 
its success in California. 


Announcement Tuesday by KE. A. 

Mattison, Bank of America vice-presi- 
dent in charge of instalment credit, 
that A. P. Giannini’s ‘Timeplan loan 
system would be “extended to leading 
banks throughout the country” through 
a new setup, Timeplan, Inc., provided 
delegates to the Consumer Credit Con- 
ference of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis this week with a 
juicy morsel for corridor discussion and 
table talk. ‘To old-line finance com- 
panics the announcement means a con- 
siderable multiplication of the aggres- 
sive competition which Giannini has 
given them over the last five years in 
California. ‘Timeplan loans there have 
exceeded $1,000,000,000 in the past 
five years (BW—Mar.18°39,p20). 
@ Eager Department—Ofhcials of 
“A.P.’s” instalment credit department, 
have long been chafing at their Cali- 
fornia bonds and have been cager to 
launch into the national field. In sell 
ing the idea of expansion to the 
Gianninis they've argued something 
like this 

“Manufacturers with country-wide 
markets are in need of a nationwide 
bank consumer financing plan for such 
goods as automobiles, electric refriger- 
ators, household equipment and other 
consumer goods. These firms can use 
a service which operates independently 
of finance companies chiefly affiliated 
with competing manufacturers. At 
present national concerns have found it 
difficult to use banks because there has 
been no uniform banking procedure or 
organization through which plans of 
national scope could be negotiated. In 
California, many of these concerns 
have used ‘Timeplan to handle dealer 
paper in the state and have increased 
sales volume thereby. Why wouldn’t 
they welcome a similar national serv- 
ice = operating through — subscribing 
banks?” 
eGo Signal Received—A.P.’s_ general 
staff pondered the arguments and, this 
week, gave Mr. Mattison the “go 
signal.” In announcing the move, Mr. 
Mattison emphasized: ‘“Timeplan expe- 
rience in California has provided a credit 
laboratory in which many of the prob- 
lems of consumer financing, which have 
caused most banks to hesitate to venture 
into the field for themselves, have been 
solved.” ‘The benefit of this experience, 
the simplification of handling processes, 
the type of forms developed, and the 
credit standards worked out, will be made 
available to Timeplan, Inc. subscribers. 
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FOR FREE FRANCE? 


Loaded to their Plimsoll lines with 
Red Cross milk and flour, two French 
freighters—the Ile de Ré (above), and 
the Leopold L.D.—left New York last 
week for Marseilles, with the largest 


consignment of food sent to unoccu- 
pied France since the relief program 
got under way. In view of the increas 
ing Nazi domination of Vichy poli 
cies, however, the question is now 
whether Great Britain will ever let the 
two boats reach their destination. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Latin Trade Push 


Inability of Germany to 
deliver goods explained our 
export gain last year, but now 
real sales drive starts. 


In January, the unarmed German 
freighter Lech steamed into the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro loaded with 3,500 tons 
of general cargo and one three-motored 
commercial airplane for the German- 
operated airlines in Brazil. It had sailed 
from Bordeaux, France, 31 days earlier 
and was the first German merchant ship 
to get through the British blockade of 
the South Atlantic. 

In April, a second German freighter 
loaded to the waterline with non-bulky, 
high-quality merchandise and with an- 
other plane lashed to the deck repeated 
the performance. 

@ Only a Trickle—It will require more 
than such spasmodic deliveries, how- 
ever, if Germany is to regain its place 
in the markets of Latin America (see 
chart opposite). By the end of the first 
full year of the war, Germany’s deliver- 


ies through the British blockade had 
dwindled to the trickle of high-priced 
merchandise that could be shipped by 
the Italian air mail service which still 
flies across the South Atlantic from 
Italy to Brazil, or to shipments routed 
by way of Siberia and Japan. 

The loss of Latin American trade 
suffered by the Germans and _ other 
blockaded ‘European suppliers, has in 
evitably been our gain. Their inabilit) 
to deliver rather than any unusual sales 
effort on our part accounts for the in 
crease in our sales reflected in figures 
for the year 1940—up from $633,000, 
000 in 1939 to $777,000,000. If the 
gain was smaller than was expected by 
many, this was due to the fact that 
many of the Latin countries had r 
fused to buy unless they had the dollar 
exchange in their pockets to pay for th 
goods. 

e Up to Business—Sales effort in Latin 
America this year is already beginning 
to show considerably greater strength, 
as the hemisphere trade program 
launched by the grandiose announce 
ment of President Roosevelt a year ago 
begins to take hold on business imag 
nation. Administration emphasis has, 
understandably, been put on the ne 
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WHO SELLS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Shut off by the British blockade from old suppliers in Continental Europe, Latin America has turned to the United States for 
an increasing share of its imports since the outbreak of the war. Britain's aggressive sales drives to push non-bulky goods 
have been far more successful than Japan's efforts to carve out a bigger slice of these markets. 
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cessity for our purchasing more goods 
from Latin countries, but inevitably if 
the program is to succeed it has to be 
a two-way proposition. 

Business is just beginning to realize 
that the initiative to develop the selling 
end of the program rests with it and 
that the inspired promotion of closer 
cultural ties, undertaken by the Rocke- 
feller committee, is establishing an un- 
usually favorable marketing opportunity. 
A dozen incidents—some of them small 


those who spend money 
for advertising want 


results 


that’s why 
you may want us 
THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
1616 WALNUT ST. + PHILA., PA. 
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Lo 


a 
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but significant— testify to the growth in 
industry’s awareness of this opportunity. 
For example, a week ago 350 Latin 
American new spapers began carrying 
advertisements, sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller committee, boosting ‘the idea of 
Inter-American _ travel. Again, movie 
»roducers are seeking to cash in on the 
1emisphere program, both at home and 
in the Latin export market. M-G-M is 
starring Robert l'aylor in ‘““The Life of 
Simon Bolivar.” 20th C entury-Fox has 
“The Road to Rio” with Carmen 
Miranda, and “Blood and Sand” with 
‘Tyrone Power already in production. 
Pathe is now editing a series of South 
American shorts to follow “Eyes on 
Brazil” released some weeks ago. 

One Los Angeles trade agent, Joaquin 
Del Rio, is utilizing trade moving pic- 
tures to boost his business. He is en- 
couraging Latin department-store clients 
to buy small motion-picture projectors 

—hand- -operated models at $40, motor- 
driven ones at $140—for the showing 
of new fashion films which he supp! es 
from Los Angeles by air mail. Swatches 
of the materials worn by the models are 
sent along with the film. 

@ Spanish Edition—Kraft Cheese Co. is 
one of many companies that have issued 
new catalogues in Spanish for distribu- 
tion in Central and South America. ‘I'he 
American Rolling Mill Co. attracted 
interest to its line of products by spon 
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destroying machinery 


NOT a pleasant picture—but it tells a true story of what is 
happening day and night—in big and little plants—everywhere! 
BUT NOT IN THE 5128 plants where Pangborn Dust Control 


installations stand guard against such loss. 
May we help control your problems, too? Write today, 


PANGBORN CORPORATION 


_TYTY_______tHHH_HH4H_H4H4k_HH_4__ 


These plants are SAFE! 


MARYLAND 


soring a contest in which 

enrolled in the last two , 
engineering course of am 
university in Central Amer; 
titled to compete for $1,0 
for the best criticism on 

in engineering terminology 

Phirteen textbook publisi 
gether in W ashington rec« 
cuss plans to feature Lat; 
more widely and accurate] 
been the case in the Un 

Big engineering and indust 
are getting under way. At ‘I 
United States is spending S 
to develop a huge air and 

On Apr. 9, Brazil formal 
rated Cia. Siderurgica Na 
great new steel company whi 
built with a loan of $20,006: 
the United States. Machin 
new steel mills already has | 
dered through New York. 

e@ Latin American Rubber—!: 

tral experiment station in ( 

the United States Department 
culture is studying the poss 
cultivating rubber in Mexico, G 
mala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicargg 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Ven¢ 
uela, Ecuador, Peru, and Brazil (B\\ 
Apr.5’41,p61). And six months 
tensive surveys have proved, 

to Dr. E. W. Brandes, head patholog 
in charge of the project, the feasil 
of further development of rubber | 
tations in this hemisphere. 

Vhese are the developments 
United States business leaders 
when appraising the business outloo} 
this hemisphere in 1941. Thesc 
the course of war in Europe, for t 
know that if Germany breaks thr 
at Gibraltar (BW—Apr.19’41,p7 
privileged trade position — in 
America will immediately be challeng 


Mergers in Britai 


Enforced doubling up i 
non-defense industries to fre 
men and plants will proauc 
far-reaching economic change 


London discovered a few wecks 


that there was more unemployment 
could. attor 


Britain 
during 
method 


than the country 
a wartime cmergency, but 
that the Churchill econ 


| managers adopted to correct the s 
| tion has created a stir far beyond t 


limits of the British Isles. 

here are about 50 industries 
Britain whose business—for one rea: 
or another—has fallen off drastica 
since the beginning of the war. 
@ Textiles, 3 Instance—The __ text 
manufacturers haven’t enough cott 
keep their plants operating at capa 
because of the shortage of ships. 1! 
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too, the government deliberately boosted | 
taxes 0 that factories would be encour- 
yoed to make war supplies instead of 
juxuries Or nonessentials. And finally, 
London set a limit on the amount of 
yard materials, the number of shirts 
and sheets, and the quantity of towels 
that a shop can carry. At first it was 
two-thirds of the prewar total. Now 
it’s barely one-third in most lines. 

And the same sort of thing has hap- 

pened to the broom makers, the pot- 
tery industry, shoe manufacturers, and 
to 46 other consumer industries. 
e Working Time Reduced—As a result 
of these restrictions on output, indus- 
tries catering to the retail trade were 
compelled to reduce working time in 
their factories. Up in the neighborhood 
of Manchester, steel mills were going 
24 hours a day and seven days a week 
but the textile mills were down to one 
shift working less than 40 hours. 

It was at this point that the govern- 
ment intervened early in March with 
an order that companies manufacturing 
one line of consumers goods concentrate 
their production in a few plants and 
turn over both the labor and the build- 
ings of the remaining companies for 
defense business (BW—Mar.22’41,p18). 
e Each Industry Decides—Though in- 
troduced by the conservative Board of 
lrade, the scheme is revolutionary in 
its scope and methods. For the present, 
each industry is left to decide which 
plants will be shut down and which 
will speed up to handle the remaining 
business, but there is no doubt in Lon- 
don that if the reorganization is not 
completed voluntarily in a few months 
a government administrator will step in 
and put the plan into operation on a 
compulsory basis. 

What every alert plant manager knows 
is that, despite the government’s prom- 
ises not to force actual mergers, the 
emergency scheme is bound to lead to 
the absorption of many small firms by 
larger ones. When a small firm has had 
to disclose to a bigger rival its trade 
secrets and special methods of produc- 
tion, it is likely to be skeptical of its 
ability to rebuild its business after the 
war, no matter what promises the gov- 
ernment may make. 
¢ Compensation—And there is the ques- 
tion of compensation to be paid by the 
group to the companies which have been 
put in cold storage. Since no rules were 
laid down by the Board of Trade when 
the plan was announced, the industries 
themselves are expected to determine 
which trade brands will be continued, 
and in what proportions. For example: 
Smith Bros., Jones & Sons, Brown, Ltd., 
and Robinson, Inc., may all combine 
under this scheme to produce their 
four branded specialties in the factory 
of Smith Bros. Even with the best will 
in the world, Smith Bros. will always 
tend to favor their own brand. Jones & 


Sons and Brown, Ltd., may know that 
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Are advertising 


men necessary ? 


“| could write our advertising, if | had the time,“’ 
you says to yourself, says you. 


but could YOU make it pay ? 


Sir, if you know your business, and if advertising were simply putting 
down information and facts about a product, you probably could write 
your own advertising. 


But advertising that really se//s, calls for specialized talents. For good 
advertising must present those facts interestingly. 


Good advertising calls for a skilled “‘boiler-downer” and “builder 
upper” who, accustomed to putting himself in the place of the prospect, 
tells only what the reader veeds to know; amplifies believably! 


Good advertising calls for skill in developing the proper sequence ot 
your sales story, leading to an action-impelling conclusion. 


Good advertising is intensified “salesmanship in print’’ and it takes 
skilled writing to compensate for the absence of the personal mag 
netism of the salesmen. 


To help advertisers get this kind of specialized service from advertis 
ing managers and advertising agencies, this Association has produced 
two free booklets: 


“Mr. President: Meet Your Advertising Manager” 


This booklet is in the nature of a private consultation on the sort 
of a man the advertising manager is; what he is really worth; how 
to get the most out of him. It contains thoroughly practical sug- 
gestions for putting your advertising department on 
almost as exact a basis as your production department. 


“How | Hamstrung My Advertising Agency” 


This is the confession of an advertising manager who, after two 
years of inadvertently thwarting the very purpose for which he 
had hired the agency, found out how to get a real money's worth 
from their copywriting skill. 


If, after reading these booklets, you st/// want to write your 
own advertising . . . well, it’s still a free country. Chances 
are, though, you'll wind up a better executive and use the practical ideas 
you get out of these booklets to help you get a bigger return on your 
company’s advertising investment. 


The coupon makes it easy. 
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the young and vigorous firm of Robin- 
son, Inc., produces the best article but 
in order to preserve the goodwill of 
their own inferior brands for the years 
to come, may aid and abet Smith Bros. 
in producing his and their brands in 
susieunes to those of their young 
competitor. 

@ Council Will Be Boss—The unenvi- 
able task of arbitrating these intricate 
problems is given to the Board of ‘Trade, 
acting through its Export Council, 
which is to be expanded and strength- 
ened by appointment of additional busi- 
ness members into an “Industrial and 
Export Council.” 

If an industry fails to agree on a 
cooperation scheme-of its own, the gov- 
ernment will impose one, but at the 
same time it is making the ticklish 
promise that it will be responsible for 
secing that the factories which are 
closed down are able to open again 
after the war, and it undertakes (with- 
out specifying the method) to help each 
business resume normal operations. 

Reaction of business men to the plan 
is colored by the way it affects their own 
business. In general, they admit that it 
is forcing on the great consumer indus- 
trices of Britain a rationalization of both 
production and distribution which in 
many lines is long overdue. 

The pattern was set long before the 

war with the iron and steel industry 
operating under the National Federation 
and, so long as it carried out a rational- 
ization program prescribed by the gov- 
ernment, reorganizing under the protec- 
tion of a fairly high tariff. The chem- 
ical, soap, and margarine industries were 
largely cartelized (Britain has no anti- 
trust laws); the textile industries were 
beginning to be absorbed into great 
combines; and retail trade was gradu- 
ally coming under the rationalizing in- 
fluence of a few big department and 
chain stores. 
@ Railroads Merged—Britain’s railroads 
long ago were merged into four, closely- 
regulated systems and yet Sir Ronald 
Matthews, chairman of the London 
North Eastern Railway, in his recent 
annual report urged that the govern- 
ment “set up a National ‘Transport 
Committee, fully representative of every 
interest concerned, whose duty it will 
be to knit the transport facilities of 
the nation into a closely coordinated 
whole.” 

Ihe rationalization of production in 
the 50 consumer industries is expected 
to release 500,000 to 750.000 workers 
for Britain’s defense industries. How 
many usable factories will become 
available is still uncertain. After all, it’s 
impossible to make machine gun bullets 
on a stocking-knitting machine. 

@ How Far?—How far the concentration 
of production may go is hinted in a re- 
cent issue of ‘The (London) Economist: 

So far the retail trade has been left out 
of the Board of Trade’s plan for concen 
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trating production m order to release plant 
and labor for war work. The reasons for 
this omission are difficult to appreciate, 
especially as the number of insured persons 
in the distributive trades was more than 
2,000,000 before the outbreak of war. If 
there is to be concentration in the manufac- 
turing industries, this can surely be applied 
equally well to distribution on the principle 
of profit-sharing. 

London’s problem for the moment 
is the breaking of a labor bottleneck 
which is affecting the defense indus- 
tries. But in solving it, British execu- 
tives know that they are telescoping 
into a few months or years social and 
economic changes which otherwise 
would have required many years. 


Economic Mop-up 


Nazi business organizers 
push into Balkans on heels of 
troops. Big deals engineered in 
Rumania and Turkey. 


BERLIN—Nazi economic planners are 
following on the heels of Hitler's rapidly 
advancing troops throughout the Bal- 
kans. Before the last Yugoslav armies had 
capitulated to the onrushing Nazi forces, 
Berlin economic and political organizers 
had set up an independent state in 
Croatia, following the pattern of Slo- 
vakia, which was absorbed out of the 
ruins of Czechoslovakia more than two 
years ago. Ultimately, the rest of Yugo- 
slavia will probably be divided in the 


IN ACCORD 

Canada’s Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King signed a new agreement with 
President Roosevelt this week for 
closer wartime cooperation between 
the Dominion and the U. S. (page 14). 


same way into several indepen 
e@ Master Pattern—All businc 
fitted into the German mast 
Croatia and Slavonia provid 
the food and timber exports \ 
out of the former Yugoslavia 
tically all of the bauxite. A 
will now be taken by the Reic 
for exports of German mai 
goods and chemicals. The g: 
mines, recently acquired b 
capital from the French an 
owners who controlled them 
war, will be improved and 
and the lead and zinc mines 
been controlled by the Britis! 
feed the industries of Greater Germ, 

Food production will be speeded 
by the German agronomists wh 
already on the ground with 
crops Germany needs most. seri 
‘Timber cutting will be expanded 
e Big Business Deals—Following 
military successes of the last tw: 
the Nazis have succeeded in 
through two big business deals, 
Rumania, and one in ‘Turkey: 

(1) As a part of Hitler’s plan 
bring the control of all industn 
the occupied areas under the sup 
sion of Germany’s industrial plann 
Rumania’s biggest munitions plant 
this week leased, with the consent of 
the Rumanian government, to the Her. 
mann Goering Works, Germany’s great 
government-controlled iron and 
firm. A few wecks ago, the Nazis 
quired control of the only other impor 
tant steel industry in Rumania 
Reschitza Steel Works. The Nazis 1 
control all of the important interest 
the Continent except those in Swe 

(2) Whatever diplomatic and milit 
opposition Turkey may yet offer to \ 
aggression in the southeast, the || 
this week moved several steps clos 
the Nazi economic orbit. ‘Three ¢ 
industrial interests in the Reich—I. G 
Farbenindustrie (Hitler’s chemical trust), 
Reemtsma Cigaret Co., and one of G 
many’s leading papermill interests— 
cluded a big barter deal with officials 
Ankara providing for the deliver 
German chemicals, machinery, 
paper for raw materials from ‘Turkey 
e Evidences of Strain—Though the fit 
ler military machine continues to ro 
fresh military victories, there arc 
tinued evidences of strain on the do 
tic economic front. Because of the s 
ous shortage of textiles, and becaus 
is suddenly necessary to transfer 
more workers to the defense indust! 
(BW—Apr.12’41,p76), the Reich p 
controller this week ordered all mai 
facturers of work garments to redi 
their output to a limited number 
models with prices and quality fixed 
a uniform basis for the entire indust 
It is a move which resembles in s 
ways the standardization prescribed 
Britain (BW —Mar.22’41,p18) for 


hard-pressed non-defense industries 


) 
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or PROFIT&LOSS %>*~ anss BURNED UP 


patte 
host F \3 —- 
h came Continued Story aA So DID THE WIRES 
. ea One of the most peripatetic get-to- AWD 
0 teton, hers we ever heard of is the one the 

factor ; }-oducers Council is going to hold next ee 


Rte nth. This convention of production 
Lat .xperts gets started in Chicago May 7, . / Bi aes 

i, and runs through to May 9. Then it ‘ , “FROMS PRES. Re Je WHI THORE | Tos J. wORAN 
oy tikes a rest and reassembles on May 17 = $ | yi ee 2 = OF propuction surr. 
ye in the Yosemite Valley, in conjunction | | ~ “ : " ee wax wre, ae 
: vith the convention of the American 3 ei Me, a a i oe, a 
institute of Architects. On May 19 the J ~ 
joint convention has a final banquet—in 
Los Angeles. 

Certainly seems as though production 
men are getting awfully nervous and From zo ie 
jittery these days. eaten cE 


wing the Premeer 
WO WCEKS 
pushing Apparently the days of the Holly- | 
: wood “world premeer” are over. It’s 
gotten to be old hat to open a motion | 
plans to picture in Hollywood now. If the pic- 
dustry in ture is called “Virginia City,” the pro- 


IS, One in 


€ supervi- ducers grab a handful of movie stars, 

planners, round up a lot of newspaper correspond- a tae ETO: P. Qe ‘BRANDON, 
plant ents, go on a junket to Virginia City, | |9 : ‘ $i ex Oe orrice WGR. 
onsent of and bust the town wide open by holding | | — "= e 
» the Her- the premeer of the picture there. If | § S—— | MORAN CLAIMS DELAYS IN OFFICE SLOWING DOWN PRODUCTION. 
ny’s great. the picture is called “Arizona,” or “The  . Pe 9 |IMPORTANT YOU BREAK WORK JAWS AND GEAR DEPARTWENT FOR 
and stec Flame of New Orleans,” the location of —_/ . 

Nazis ac. the premeer is obvious. If it’s called 

1er impor. “The Sea Wolf,” the publicity men 

nania—the have to work harder to figure out where 

Nazis now to have the premeer, but they come 

terests on through with a hot idea, after all—hire 

1 Sweden the liner America, and put the picture 

id militan on there while cruising along the coast. EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL, HAVE RETOOLED OFFICE/® © 

er to Nazi But when the picture is called “Un. | WITH DICTAPHONES, TWO PERSON DICTATION COULDN'T | 

the ‘Turks derground,” the boys have to reach for | stanp THE GAFF. NOW EXECUTIVES AND SECRETARIES | 

» Closer t what's really an all-time low. They're WORK WITHOUT NEEDLESS INTERRUPTIONS AND WASTED & 

hree great going to have that premeer, cross our | TIME, NO RUSHING, NO WAITING, PRODUCTION SMOOTHED 

ich-I. C heart, in the Carlsbad Caverns in New | 

aR 9 ea ALL ALONG THE LINE. BRING ON YOUR ORDER, WE'RE 

ae ail READY WHEN YOU ARE.= 

rests—-comf# ~— Lucky People 

officials at 

elivery of A lot of people who have busted into 

ery, and the news lately are deserving of congrat- 

‘urkey ulations on their good fortune—Mr. 

h the Hit Winthrop Crane of the State Depart- 

to roll up ment, for instance, because, at a recent | 

- are cor Washington auction sale to raise funds 

he donx for Great Britain, he only had to pay 

f the sc $10 for a whisker from the beard of 

because * King George III. 

sfer ma Eleanor Roosevelt, because she got pons fi wmy nme — => pewpenetatiintes Rs break the traditions of time- 
indust a sterling silver “friendship ring” at a See how this mtr na Getatinn athens me Selacnien ctbehieums aun ediee 
eich price Lanny Ross radio broadcast, without 

all ma having to send in the regular Franco-| #7” ~ DICTAP HONE ” awa} 

to redi American spaghetti or macaroni label | | DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave.. IN. Y. C. 

ombe ql ak Sti tolet-ec stomps, | (| heer ectene eat. encerenaneeain ono 

y fixed o1 The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- | | anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

 industt road which got a precedent-smashing | | UL shows tee te Oy naa chorion nee Dictating Machine 

; in sonf{ letter the other day from W. D. Meyers | | 

scribed ff ~=0f Deemer, Miss.: “In making your re- I 

) for tl port on the killing of my cow, you may 

stries notify your claim department that there 
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will be no claim filed for this coy 
was my cow that was out of place 
you may consider it a closed incix 

And finally, the Borden Co., bx 
it has some spare Elsies on hand a 
as pretty as the original cow wh: 
of injuries sustained in an auto 
dent last week. The original Elsic 
name: “You'll Do Lobelia’) was th 
of the Borden exhibit at the W 
Fair, presided at numerous social 
tions throughout the country, and 
a movie in Hollywood— —among 
things. 

Because her social calendar ¢ 
full, however, other Elsies often 
in for her. ‘These Elsies will car; 
now—after a tactful interval—and 
all scheduled engagements, suc! 
Elsie’s invitation to go to Canada 
1 as a typical American tourist, to visit 
the quintuplets and other beauty spots 
in Ontario. 


New Models 


One of our favorite trade associations. 
the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute 
—organized last year to chart the way 
to better sales, sodas, and sundaes: and 
whose progress has been doggedly fol 
lowed by this department (BW-—Jan.1] 
'41,p58)—set up its regular two-day 
schoo] in Philadelphia last week to 
teach ice cream manufacturers this sea- 
son’s newest tricks. 

One of the most ambitious of the new 
concoctions proved to be Chocolate Pie 
a la Louise—a mass of pie, ice cream, 
and sauce (all chocolate) sprinkled with 
crushed almonds. This little number 
was unearthed by one of the Institute's 
six eagle-eyed scouts, who was lurking 
in a Campus Sweet Shoppe in Colum- 
bia, Mo., when a co-ed whipped in and 
directed a bewildered soda jerker in the 
construction of this dish. After she left, 
the soda jerker tried one himself. So 
did the scout. They liked it. Now it’s 
said to be going great guns in college 
towns everywhere. 

The newest development in banana 
splits is the Merry-Go-Round split. If 
you haven’t had a banana split in some 
time, this will be a real revelation. The 
bananas are quadrisected and stood up 
on end (seed side out—it’s more appetiz- 
ing) around a mass of ice cream. Then 
different kinds of contrasting syrups— 
like strawberry, pineapple, chocolate 
and marshmallow—are whirled around 
the base to make a merry-go-round 
effect. 

Other new items are the Powder Puff 
sundae—vanilla ice cream with marsh- 
mallow whip, a marshmallow on top, 
and a real powder puff wrapped in cello- 
phane, tied to the dish (Bingo!); and 
patriotic sundaes like the All-American 
—three dippers of ice cream (vanilla in 
the middle) with the ends covered by 
cherries and blueberries. 

Ready for your bicarbonate now? 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


“Home Made News” 


\lore and more thoughtful care 1s go 
ing into the annual reports submitted by 
business management to stockholders, 
employees, and the general public. Fach 
vear the new crop shows an increasing 
number that have got clean away from 
the old-fashioned, stuffy, dry-as-dust 
content and make-up that was so typical 
for so long. In those days, annual re- 
ports were abstruse, austere, aloof—they 
dared you to read them. Now they 
are simple, informal, friendly—they use 
every device to win attention. 

Home Life Insurance Co. chalks up a 
new departure in its 1940 Report to 
Policyholders. It goes right smack into 
newspaper format, with eight 5-column 
pages, broken up with good bold heads, 
lots of boxes, charts, pictures of people, 
and other illustrations. 

Manifestly those responsible for the 
“Home Made News,” as the paper is 
called, have been concerned as to just 
what reception it might get from those 
for whom it’s edited. So the lead posi- 
tion on page | is devoted to an explana- 
tion of the “departure from the ortho- 
dox method” of dishing up a report. 

I don’t think Home Life need worry. 
It's a good job. It tells its story clearly, 
graphically and without the slightest 
sacrifice of “face” or dignity. It is dis- 
tinctly interesting, readable, and under- 
standable. And what more can we ask 
of an annual report? 

The conventional items covered by 
any annual report are duly presented. 
In a box on page | is a condensed an- 
nual statement, supplemented and am- 
plified on page 2 with an itemized digest 
and explanation of the various items, 
and illustrated with a pictorial pie-chart. 
Other charts show the trend of Home 
Life’s security holdings since 1925, the 
company’s growth since 1860, and where 
each dollar of 1940 income went. 

In brief, terse articles the several 
department heads tell about their re- 
spective departments—reasons for vari- 
ous types of investment, handling of 
mortgages, selection of risks, causes of 
death, planning of estates, agency and 
sales policies, and the like. 

Individual pictures of the board mem- 
bers, along with thumbnail sketches of 
their experience and background, do a 
lot to humanize the abstract institution 
of insurance and to dissipate the old 
army definition of a board as “long, nar- 
row, and wooden.” 

In fact the “Home Made News” 
really is a newspaper, in substance as 
well as form. It carries the news of 
Home Life’s 1940 operations to its 
policvholders in the swift, crisp, easy- 
to-take fashion in which they are accus- 
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tomed to get the rest of their news. 
And why not? 


Stripping for Action 


he 1940 annual report of Vultee Air- 


craft, Inc. presents an “engincering com 
parison chart” that shows graphically 
how streamlined engineering methods 
have reduced the elapsed time from pre- 


liminary design to acceptance of first 


production plane—formerly a bottleneck 
from 27 to 10 months. 

Vhe award of contracts upon evalua- 
tion of design, the elimination of 13 | 
months of experimental design, con- 
struction, testing and demonstration, 
the overlapping of production design | 


and actual construction all contribute to | 


this happy outcome. 

The production line chart in colors, 
incidentally, 
esting exhibits in an altogether inter- 
esting report. 


Illinois Checks Results 


Recently Business Week printed prog- 
ress reports from a couple of states that 
have been advertising to promote busi- 
ness, alleviate unemployment, and stim- 
ulate tourist trade. Specifically, Penn 
sylvania and North Carolina told of sat 
isfactory results (BW—Mar.15'41,p30). 

Now comes Illinois with a progress 
report in the same vein. Although the 
campaign has not yet run long enough 
to show large accomplishment in the 
industrial-agricultural field, the E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency of Chicago 
reports real progress in bringing a num- 
ber of new industries and branch plants 
to the state and in stimulating live inter- 
est with other desirable prospects. 


The tourist campaign already has | 
From May | 
to September, 1940, visitors to Illinois | 
State Parks increased by 699,629 over | 


shown substantial results. 


1939, a gain of 24% 


Harry S. Canfield, executive secretary 


of the Illinois Development Council, 


reports that 1940 established new high | 


records for Illinois tourist business. Dur- 
ing the 1940 tourist season, gas-tax col- 
lections increased 7.7% over those of 
1939. ‘That increase was nearly double 
the 3.9% average increase for surround- 
ing states, while travelers on Illinois 
highways spent $17,000,000 more than 
was spent by tourists in 1939. 

he advertising agency reports that 
the extra increase in gas-tax collections, 
over and above the average increase in 
the surrounding states, amounted to 
$715,293, or $7.52 returned to the State 
treasury in bigger gas-tax revenues alone 
for every dollar invested in_ tourist 


promotion. W.C. 


is one of the most inter- | 
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THE TREND 


THE NEW TAX BILL—AND INFLATION 


The striking feature of the Treasury’s new tax proposals 
is that the brunt of the burden falls on individual tax- 
payers. Surtaxes on personal incomes will start imme- 
diately after normal deductions, and will be boosted 
sharply. Excise taxes on consumption goods—like auto- 
mobiles, tobacco, etc.—also are to be toughened. The 
expected rise in corporation levies, including a higher 
excess-profits tax, is modest by comparison. 

Now there is method in this distinction between the 
individual and the corporation. The tax measure this 
year is more than a simple device to raise money; it is an 
economic control. And to understand it, in its true per- 
spective, it is well to go back to two years ago when the 
‘Temporary National Economic Committee was holding 
hearings on the question: Is the United -States saving 
too much? 


e At that time, TNEC witnesses undertook to demon- 
strate that a large part of the national income was 
hoarded; that it did not enter the stream of national pur- 
chasing power and, hence, caused chronic industrial crises 
(BW—May20'39,p15). The nation, it was contended, suf- 
fered from under-consumption; or, to put it another way, 
it suffered from over-savings, or over-abstinence from 
consumption. 

Washington no longer is worried about over-abstinence; 
today, the worry is just the opposite—under-abstinence. 
And that explains in a nutshell the why and wherefore of 
the new tax proposals. The Treasury wants people to 
decrease their consumption; therefore, the high personal 
taxes which tend to cut down purchases of consumer 
goods. 


@ The broad objective is to prevent inflation. Right now, 
an increasingly large part of the nation’s industrial re- 
sources—men, machines, and raw materials—are being 
devoted to the production of airplanes, ships, and ord- 
nance. Such production is not available for civilian con- 
sumption. You can’t eat a bullet or go yachting on a 
battleship. Thus, arms output is a thing apart in our eco- 
nomic give-and-take. 

From that it does not follow, as so often has been sug- 
gested, that the standard of living must drop immedi- 
ately—on the theory that if we produce more and more 
goods for the armed forces, there must, necessarily, be 
less and less goods for the civilian population. That’s a 
misconception. Actually, so long as there are idle men, 
idle machines, and unutilized natural resources, con- 
sumer goods output can expand along with armament 
production. Indeed, the figures indicate conclusively that 
that has happened. Since the beginning of the war, 
according to a specifically-devised Business Week index, 
production of civilian goods has expanded some 20%; 
and the trend is still up. 

It is not until full capacity is utilized—not until all 
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available man-power, as well as all available mac’ ines 
are working—that increases in the output of rhe. 
ments encroach on civilian production and con imp- 
tion. And at that juncture you have the precondition 
of inflation. 

Obviously all of the nation’s workers must be paid for 
what they produce, whether they produce tanks or shoes, 
But workers don’t buy tanks, while they do buy shoes. So 
wages earned on tank production will be available for 
shoe purchases. But if the supply of shoes (or of any other 
consumer goods for that matter) is limited by capacity, 
then consumers will be in there bidding for shoes, and 
prices will go up—to the highest bidder. And then you 
have classical inflation: an increase in the supply of cash 
buying power without a commensurate increase in con- 
sumption goods. 


e The most direct way of holding down increases in the 
supply of cash buying power is through taxation—espe- 
cially taxation of personal incomes, for such levies cannot 
be passed on, in the form, say, of higher prices. Another 
way is through excise taxes (to be stiffened in the new pro- 
gram); these raise prices and cut into the propensity to 
buy. A third way is to curtail personal borrowing, such 
as instalment credit, and a fourth way is to cause people 
to save. The usual example of the last method is the 
plan of John Maynard Keynes for forced savings in Great 
Britain. 

The new tax proposals are a definite fiscal effort to 
promote consumer abstinence. And once the Treasury 
launches its bond-selling drive, this government will be 
embarked on another effort in the same direction. How- 
ever, we will still be a long way off from depressing the 
domestic standard of living. It’s true we may have fewer 
automobiles per year. But, by and large, we are still in the 
process of expanding the supply of most consumer goods. 
And though some individuals may find their buying 
power cut by higher taxation, most people—because of 
expanding payrolls and employment—will be better off. 


e The lot of the British is manifestly tougher. Not only 
do they lack capacity to expand consumer goods output, 
but, as the London Economist puts it, “every act of pri- 
vate consumption tends to use labor and shipping space— 
the two scarcest of commodities.” In the United States, 
we're still far away from that tight situation. We do not 
depend on shipping for most of what we consume, and 
we still have a labor reserve with which to increase pro- 
duction. But it is wise of the United States Treasury to 
prepare now for the day when consumer goods produc- 
tion might not be ample, when inflation might be immi- 
nent. To this end, the new tax proposals are economically 
appropriate and opportune. 


The Editors of Business Week 
Business Week * April 26, 194! 
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